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THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION AND THE WAR. 


The American people are finally working up into a realization that we are 
at war. The dominant note at the recent meeting of the American Library 
Association at Louisville was ‘‘Libraries and the war.’’ A ‘‘War Commit- 
tee’’ consisting of J. I. Wyer, New York State Library, Chairman, E. H. 
Anderson, New York Public Library, A. E. Bostwick, St. Louis Publie Li- 
brary, Miss Gratia Countryman, Minneapolis Public Library, Miss Electra C. 
Doren, Dayton Public Library, Frank P. Hill, Brooklyn Publie Library, and 
M. S. Dudgeon, Wisconsin Library Commission constituted. the committee. 
Messrs. Wyer, Anderson, and Hill constituted an executive committee on 
camp libraries. Mr. Frank P. Hill was made chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee, and to a committee selected by him was delegated the duty of raising 
funds. To Mr. A. E. Bostwick was delegated the publicity work. Miss 
Electra C. Doren was made responsible for the preparation of a category of 
books desired for camp libraries. Miss Gratia Countryman and Mr. M. §&. 
Dudgeon constituted a committee on organization of state and local agencies. 
This committee will place and have general supervision of the war work, 
whether it be one in furnishing reading material to the one million men, 
more or less, who are in camp, or to the ninety-nine million at home who are 
pledged to perform the many and important non-military duties imposed by 
the war. 
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THE GOVERNMENT OFFICIALLY RECOGNIZES LIBRARIES. 


The Hon. Raymond S. Fosdick, of the Federal Commission on Training 
Camp Activities, has notified the American Library Association that it was 
unanimously voted by the commission to ask that association ‘‘to assume re- 
sponsibility for providing adequate library facilities in the 32 cantonments 
and National Guard training camps which are expected to open on or about 
September first.’’ The communication proceeds: ‘‘Because your organiza- 
tion can call to its service the trained abilities of all the librarians of the 
United States, it seems natural to ask you to administer this problem for the 
government. We approach you with more assurance of your attitude per- 
haps, than we would otherwise be justified in feeling, because of your evident 
willingness to undertake this task, as expressed in the resolutions adopted by 
your organization in Louisville last week. Briefly, we have in mind the erec- 
tion in each camp of a suitably equipped central library which will be under 
your management and direction. The funds for the erection and equipment 
of these buildings will have to be provided from private sources, and I trust 
your organization will be successful in obtaining ample financial support. 
The Y. M. C. A. buildings located in the camps will be very glad to act as 
your distributing agencies if, on account of the size of the camp, it becomes 
necessary to decentralize your circulation plant. The Commission will under- 
take the responsibility of seeing that these buildings are heated and lighted, 
and will find funds, if necessary, to provide for the transportation of books 
and magazines. It is possible, too, that we may be able to provide for the 
traveling and living expenses of such of your associates as may be detailed to 
work in the camps; however, this is a question which will have to be further 
considered. The activity of your organization along this line will receive 
the full support and cooperation of this Commission, and I am authorized 
to express our sincere appreciation of your willingness to undertake this very 
important task.’’ 





WAR SERVICE LIBRARY WEEK. 


The A. L. A. War Committee has appointed a committee to prepare an out- 
line for a war service library week to be held at a designated time, probably in 
September. Successfully to celebrate this week will result in splendid ser- 
vice to the public—a service that is likely to place the library high in the 
estimation of all. We suggest a careful reading of the details of the plan as 
published, and commend to every librarian a serious consideration of the 
opportunity which is presented. The plan promises an effective week for 
publicity and patriotism. 
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MODERN WARFARE AND LIBRARIES. 


When we hear the word ‘‘war’’ we think ‘‘soldier’’, ‘‘battle’’, ‘‘rifle’’, 
*‘eannon’’, and a multitude of other instruments and agencies of violence. 
These things present, however, only one phase of the warfare of today. 
Someone has aptly defined modern war as the ‘‘mobilization of the entire ag- 
gregate resources of one country to be pitted against those of another.’’ In 
the mobilization of these aggregate resources of America, absolutely every 
adult individual, as well as every institution and agency, has a definite func- 
tion. While it is important, therefore, from the standpoint of librarianship, 
that the million men who may go to the front should be provided with read- 
ing matter, it is equally important that the librarians function actively in as- 
sisting the ninety-nine million people who do not go to the front to do their 
part. No one and no institution or agency can, in war time as in time of 
peace, go on without being a derelict in this national crisis. War brings to 
every one new opportunities and new duties. In the crisis) which the country 
faces, therefore, the librarians have an opportunity which never presented 
itself before—an opportunity to serve and to impress upon the public the 
fact that it does serve and ean serve effectively and patriotically. 

The librarian can be not only an agency of publicity and give to the public 
information relative to the war, but it can function by instructing and in- 
spiring every one of its patrons as to the new duties which confront him—and 
among its patrons it should number every serious-minded man, woman, and 
child in the community. To illustrate: The shortage of existing food sup- 
plies, coupled with under production and excessive consumption, produces a 
situation which threatens difficulty in supplying the actual needs of the pub- 
lic. Many feel that food riots will come within a twelvemonth. A country- 
wide campaign for increased production, the elimination of waste, and scien- 
tific conservation of food is about to be undertaken. The government is en- 
tering into a campaign of education which will include an army of demon- 
strators in agriculture, in home economies, and in other fields, and will issue 
much material. State experiment stations and other forces are also enlisted. 
Everyone is going to co-operate—farmers, housekeepers, and merchants. 
There will be a tremendous demand for the best material on food production, 
on food values, on economical cookery, on canning and preserving, and on 
various phases of production and conservation. The library which does not 
have the best material in large quantities will not only prove itself a profes- 
sional derelict, but will stand charged with lack of patriotism. This is only 
one of the subjects upon which war material will be demanded. The litera- 
ture of soldiers’ relief work, of Red Cross work, of munitions making, and of 
various other industries, and of various other phases of war work will be of 
special value during the next few months and possibly a year. 

The problem that faces the librarians of the country is therefore two-fold: 
First, to see that all cantonments and other camps and groups of soldiers are 
well supplied with books—no inconsiderable help in keeping up the morale 
of the army. To accomplish this requires an elaborate organization which 
will probably include a plan for collecting books gathered and sorted and 
forwarded by the public libraries of the country. 
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The second duty is to assist in the mobilization of the nation’s resources by 
informing and inspiring the ninety-nine millions who are the men and women 
behind the guns as to the subjects suggested above and as to many related 
subjects. 

The library which cannot under these circumstances serve effectively will 
probably receive what it more or less deserves—a cut in its appropriation. 


CAMP LIBRARIES. 


The American Library Association, with the co-operation of every worker 
and every institution, is planning to see that all military camps are well 
supplied with books. 

The scheme which has been adopted is largely an adaptation of recognized 
administrative devices in librarianship. In every large camp, some of them 
containing from thirty to forty thousand men, there will be established a 
large central library in charge of skilled librarians who must be men and who 
probably will be volunteers serving without compensation. To these large 
central libraries will be shipped an ample supply of books collected by the 
libraries of the country, the donated books to be supplemented and rounded 
out by books purchased. These libraries will probably be located in central 
buildings large enough to include good reading room facilities. To the books 
upon the shelves the soldiers will be given the freest possible access. 

From this central library large collections of books will be sent out to the 
quarters of various other welfare agencies which will be active in the camp— 
to the buildings of the Y. M. C. A., to those of the Knights of Columbus, and 
to the buildings of any other organization which is seeking to aid in educa- 
tional, recreational, and welfare work in the camp. In other words, the 
central library will correspond to the modern city library which seeks every 
opportunity to place branch libraries and deposit stations wherever groups 
are gathered who constitute possible patrons. It is needless to say that the 
central library will be just as non-partisan, non-sectarian, and broad in its 
policies and in the character of the books used as is the city library. 

A eategory of books which can be used in these central libraries will later 
be sent to every public library in the country, and through them appeals will 
be made for the collection of books. It is suggested, however, that no in- 
discriminate appeals be made prior to the receipt of full instructions which 
will tend to make the appeal effective. 

In every state, however, there will be found many smaller groups of men 
whose book needs must not be ignored. Some of these groups will be com- 
paratively large, while others will consist of only small squads engaged in 
guarding bridges or other public works. Where these groups are near cities, 
it is contemplated that to the city libraries will be delegated the duty of 
supplying reading matter. The more isolated groups will probably be taken 
care of through the state traveling library systems, where such systems op- 
erate, and through special agencies where there is no state commission. The 
purpose is to leave absolutely no group of men uncared for. If there is a 
group near you we suggest that you get into communication with the officer 
in command and serve them if they are not otherwise served. 
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‘Public libraries and traveling li- 
braries. Before another issue of the 
Bulletin reaches the public libraries 
of Wisconsin, the campaign for new 
traveling library stations will be un- 
der way. The commission appeals to 
every public librarian in the state to 
make at least a mental survey of the 
territory surrounding her own li- 
brary with a view of co-operating in 
placing traveling library stations in 
this territory. Do you not know of 
some rural community which could 
make use of a traveling library? 
Have you not some acquaintance in 
that community who would lead in 
securing a library? Will you not 
either interest that person directly, 
or give the commission his name and 
address, so that the commission can 
communicate with him? By early 
fall we would like to be able to call 
the roll of the publie librarians of 
the state and find that each one had 
been instrumental in placing at least 
one traveling library where it is 
needed. 


Pamphlet material. At a time 
when the most important subjects 
upon which people are reading are 
recent and up-to-date subjects upon 
which there are practically no bound 
books available, pamphlet material 
becomes doubly important. In the 
shirt-sleeve literature department of 
this Bulletin will be found listed 
much of this material; the commis- 
sion has recently sent to Wisconsin 
public libraries mimeographed lists 
of titles—many of them unbound— 
upon ‘‘Patriotism and the flag’’, 
‘Military and naval training’’, 
‘“‘United States bulletins on food’’, 
‘‘Wiseonsin agricultural bulletins’’, 
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“Red Cross material’, ‘‘Canning, 
preserving, evaporating’’, ete., ete. 
Beginning with the May number, the 
Ladies’ Home Journal has published a 
department containing many valuable 
suggestions for pamphlet material 
upon up-to-date subjects. Commit- 
tees of the American Library Asso- 
ciation are also working on lists of 
titles which will contain material of 
this type. Probably never before 
was it possible for a library to so 
enrich itself at so little expense. 


A chance to give money. Since 
the federal government, through the 
commission on training camp activi- 
ties, has expressly requested the 
American Library Association to as- 
sume responsibility for providing 
adequate library facilities in the 
thirty-two cantonments and National 
Guard training camps, it would 
seem that this is an opportunity for 
every librarian to do his bit in war 
service to his country. It is con- 
templated that there will be at least 
two volunteer skilled librarians in 
every one of these thirty-two units, 
each serving without pay. Most of 
us cannot ‘‘go to the front’’ in this 
way. We can, however, assist in 
helping to pay the cost of administer- 
ing these libraries. The American 
Library Association has appointed a 
finance committee which has _ sug- 
gested that every one make a small 
subscription to be paid monthly. A 
pledge ecard has been circulated. Will 
not each library worker sign one of 
these cards and send it in to the fi- 
nance committee? If one dollar per 
month is too much, subscriptions for 
fifty cents per month will be ac- 
cepted. Can you not also get others 
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interested in library work—board 
members, women’s club members, and 
others—to join in this plan? The fi- 
nance committee or the Wisconsin 
Free Library Commission will be glad 
to furnish you with additional copies 
of the pledge cards. 


Please open your mail. The Wis- 
consin Library Commission has fondly 
hoped that its communications to the 
public libraries of the state were of 
sufficient importance so that any mail 
indicating upon its exterior that it 
was from the commission would be 
promptly opened and its contents 
considered. Sometime ago we sent 
out some war emergency mimeo- 
graphed lists of materials for public 
libraries, regarding the subjects of so 
much importance that it was unwise 
to wait for the slower process of pub- 
lishing the lists in the Bulletin. We 
were somewhat surprised to receive 
from a public library a request for 
lists of material on the identical sub- 
jects covered by these lists. It is al- 
together possible, of course, that one 
or two libraries were omitted in mail- 
ing these lists. We take this oppor- 
tunity of announcing that mimeo- 
graphed lists have been sent upon the 
following subjects: United States and 
the war, Patriotism and the flag, Mili- 
tary and naval training, United 
States agricultural department bul- 
letins on food, Wisconsin agricultural 
department bulletins and circulars, 
Red Cross material, Canning, pre- 
serving, ete., Evaporation of fruits 
and vegetables, ete., ete. Any library 
not having received these, or any li- 
brary or library patron wishing ex- 
tra copies of any of these lists, may 
receive them by addressing Miss Bas- 
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com at the Study Club and Book Se- 
lection Department. 


Vacations. Again it becomes im- 
portant for the library to prepare to 
serve its patrons during the vacation 
period. Again we suggest that it 
may be well, in order that none of the 
resources of the library may be idle 
during this period, to extend extra- 
ordinary privileges to those who are 
willing to make good use of good read- 
ing matter during the summer. 


Use of the newspapers. If the li- 
brary is to be a bureau of information 
and an agency of publicity in mat- 
ters relating to the war, the fact that 
it is prepared to perform this func- 
tion must be made known to the pub- 
lic. The bulletin board, posters, pub- 
licity cards in store windows, and 
last and best of all, the newspapers 
must be freely employed. The aver- 
age library will find something each 
week of importance to its patrons, 
notice of which should be given 
through the press. 


Librarians in government employ. 
The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission has issued a statement that 
there is urgent need for index and 
catalogue clerks. No examination is 
required. Applicants must have 
graduated from a high school of rec- 
ognized standing, or have had four 
full years in a school offering an 
equivalent course, and in addition 
must have had: ‘‘(a) at least one 
year’s experience in indexing and fil- 
ing correspondence or in catalogue 
work in an office or library where the 
decimal system of filing is used; or 
(b) at least six months’ training at a 
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recognized library school.’’ They 
must be over eighteen and under for- 
ty-five years of age. Those interested 
should apply at once to the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission, Washington, D. C., 
for form 1312, and upon receipt of 
blank, should follow instructions 
fully and promptly. 


Show your colors! A visit to the 
Kaukauna Publie Library convinces 
at a glance that patriotic sentiments 
prevail throughout the institution. 
Everything about the institution is 
tinged with patriotism from the 
bright posters at the entrance to a 
considerable group of Red Cross 
workers who are constantly found in 
the basement club rooms. The sec- 
retary, upon a recent visit, was so 
struck with this characteristic that 
he asked Miss Bell to summarize 
briefly for the Bulletin the steps 
which the library had taken in devot- 
ing the library so largely to patriotic 
purposes. 


Wisconsin librarians’ opportun- 
ity. Librarians are constantly on 
the alert for good, profitable, non-fic- 
tion titles which are readable and 
can be made popular. We have sel- 
dom found anything that combines 
the two qualities of profit and pleas- 
ure more than does the Economic 
history of Wisconsin during the civil 
war decade which has just been is- 
sued by the State Historical Society. 
It is not only scholarly, but it is writ- 
ten in clear, direct, simple English 
that holds the reader. We have pub- 
lished elsewhere a brief review of it 
by Miss Louise Kellogg. We com- 
mend the book most heartily to the 
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librarians for their own personal 
perusal. 


Notice to Wisconsin Public Li- 
braries. The public libraries of 
Wisconsin, and others, in correspond- 
ing with the various departments of 
the commission, can save much labor 
if they will note carefully the follow- 
ing suggestions: In returning books 
to or corresponding with the travel- 
ing library department, address all 
mail, ‘‘Traveling Library Depart- 
ment, 604 University Avenue;’’ in 
corresponding with and returning 
books to the study club and book se- 
lection department, address the mail 
to the department, or to Miss Bascom, 
following it with the address, ‘‘206 N. 
Carroll Street.’’ If you wish mail to 
reach either of these departments, 
the address ‘‘ Wisconsin Library Com- 
mission’’ is not sufficient since both 
these departments are located outside 
the Capitol building. 


The new chief of the traveling li- 
brary department. The commission 
takes this opportunity of announcing 
the employment of Miss Jessie Wedin 
as chief of the traveling library de- 
partment. Miss Wedin’s training 
has pre-eminently fitted her to work 
and deal with rural communities in 
Wisconsin. She obtained her own 
primary and secondary education in 
one of the northern counties of the 
state, has been a country school 
teacher, a county superintendent of 
schools, and a teacher in the River 
Falls state normal school, has had 
special preparation at Columbia Col- 
lege for work in rural communities, 
and throughout her career has made 
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a special study of rural life and rural 
education. 


Next year’s plans. During the 
next few weeks there may be a little 
lightening of labor in the public li- 
braries. Some library activities are 
necessarily suspended during the 
summer months. This gives oppor- 
tunity to the librarian to plan next 
year’s work. This is a good time to 
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put to yourself the query as to how 
you are going to perform your many 
functions, what activities you are go- 
ing to emphasize, and what material 
you will need to provide in advance. 
Work with schools, with womens’ 
clubs, with civie clubs, with patriotic 
organizations, and activities con- 
nected with the national crisis—all of 
these are important objects of fore- 
sight and thought. 





WAR SERVICE 


Purpose. To increase the value of li- 
brary service as an aid in food produc- 
tion and conservation, military and naval 
training, munitions manufacture and the 
other economic, business and industrial 
questions made prominent by the war. 

How Libraries Can Serve. By in- 
creasing our knowledge, as librarians, 
of the war problems confronting those 
who do not go to the front. 

b ‘amiliarizing ourselves with the 
relative ‘iaportance in our communi- 
ties of those problems. 

By obtaining (even at a sacrifice, if 
necessary) the printed matter available 
on these subjects—in sufficient quantity 
to meet unusual demands. 

By acquainting every member of the 
staff with the subject matter of these 
books and pamphlets, to an unusual de- 
gree. 

By stimulating the use of these re- 
sources—both the printed matter and the 
librarian’s special knowledge—by every 
man, woman and child in every com- 
munity, who can profit by such use— 
thus creating unusual demands and mak- 
ing possible unusuai service. 

How to Create the Demands for In- 
formation and Service. By holding a 
War Service “Library Week” in ail the 
libraries of America. 

By preparing for this in advance, be- 


LIBRARY WEEK 


ginning immediately. This can be done 
in various ways. Here are a few sug- 
gestions, some of which should be ap- 
plicable in every town or city: 

A. Work up your own enthusiasm; 
realize that it is a patriotic duty and a 
wonderful opportunity to make folks 
realize the practical value of libraries. 

B. Work up the enthusiasm of your 
staff and board or committee by meet- 
ings and letters—not once but over and 
over again, keeping them posted on the 
progress of your plans. 

C. Tell local civic and commercial or- 
ganizations and individuals of your 
plans for the Library Service Week and 
ask their cooperation. 

D. Begin now to obtain local news- 
paper publicity. 

E. Read the articles in the library 
Periodicals about the library publicity 
week held in Toledo, St. Paul and Waco. 

F. Think out plans and suggestions 
other than those mentioned below, for 
making your week a success. Then for- 
ward them to the committee so that they 
may be used by all libraries. 

G. Make all other necessary arrange- 
ments in advance, including preparation 
of newspaper articles, signs, posters, ex- 
hibits, slides and lists and fill out the 
book stock to back up the publicity. 


ee 


— 
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What to do During Publicity Week. 


Keep newspapers filled with news arti- 
cles, book lists, pictures and editorials; 
also local civic, commercial, religious, 
labor, manufacture and foreign periodi- 
cals. 

Get Ad Club members to write full 
page ads free of charge and get firms to 
pay for the space. 

Have displays in store windows, banks, 
club rooms, public buildings, etc. 

Put temporary branch, doing regular 
library work for the week, in tent, 
Chamber of Commerce, department store 
or vacant building where the crowd is 
thickest. 

Put posters and signs both inside and 
outside of street cars, on automobiles, 
trucks, delivery wagons and in hotels, 
stations, elevators and all other public 
places. If better posters are not avail- 
able, use Red Cross and Liberty Bond 
colored posters, with locally printed 
stickers giving publicity week informa- 
tion. 

Distribute circulars and book lists in 
pay envelopes, store and laundry pack- 
ages, in banks, clubs, public meetings, 
moving picture theaters, etc. 

Send special letters or illustrated cir- 
culars telling about the service, both for 
children and adults. 

Have slides in all the moving picture 
theaters. 

Make talks, with assistance of promi- 
nent men and women, to all commercial 
and civic clubs, schools, churches, in ma- 
chine shops and at employes’ meetings. 

Have library sermon in all churches on 
Sunday preceding War Service Library 
Week; also use church bulletins. 

The sub-committee will welcome sugges- 
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tions and will gladly give out further in- 
formation. 

Address the chairman, Public Library, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

The Committee. Carl H. Milam, chair- 
man, Public Library, Birmingham, Ala. 

Charles E. Rush, Public Library, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Lloyd W. Josselyn, Public Library, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Joseph L. Wheeler, Reuben McMillan 
Free Library, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Louis J. Bailey, Public Library, Gary, 
Ind. 

This committee works under the direct 
supervision of Dr. A. E. Bostwick, in 
charge of publicity for the A. L. A. Com- 
mittee on War Service for Libraries. 

Lists upon the following subjects 
and possibly many others will be com- 
piled under the direction of the com- 
mittee: 

The Conservation of Business Ef- 
fort 

(a) In production 

(b) In marketing 
Food Values 
War-time Transportation 
Home Economy 
Women and the War 
Red Cross Work 
Constructive Thrift 
Ship-building 
Aviation and Submarines 
Military Training 
Munitions 
Canning and Storage of Food Stuffs 
Vegetable Gardening 
Poultry Raising 
Social Service in War Time 
Foreign Trade Expansion 
War Poems 





A WAR SYMPOSIUM. 


The New York Libraries for May has 
some interesting articles upon the subject 
of: “Public Libraries and the War.” We 
are printing below extracts from these 
articles. 

Public Libraries and the War, By L. 


Stanley Jast, Manchester (England) Pub- 
lic Library. 

“There are two ways of fighting Ger- 
many, and both are necessary, one way is 
to take our place in the trenches and 
shoot straight; the other way is to under- 
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stand the causes of the present conflict, 
the meaning of civilization, the values of 
various ideas and conceptions of the 
human mind; and so meet, and meet suc- 
cessfully, the intellectual Germany, with 
whom also we are at war. Here is one 
great function of the public library, one 
thing that the public library can do and 
that no other agency in the country can 
do so completely; it can instruct the peo- 
ple, it can help them to realize what is 
happening around them, and without such 
knowledge realization is impossible. * 
* * 

“It is a thousand pities that so many 
derive their whole knowledge of and out- 
look on the war from the daily press, or 
from the literature on the war rushed 
from the press each week. I think one is 
perfectly safe in saying that a large part 
of the literature about the war produce 
during the war is worthless, and that 
the value of the other part is not very 
great. The man who confines his read- 
ing to the daily press, and the books 
issued in response to tthe demand of 
the moment, may think he understands 
things, but he does not. The best com- 
ment on history in the making is history 
that has been made. There are no new 
events in history; events repeat them- 
selves, sometimes even in detail, but 
mostly in broad outline with variation in 
the details. * * * 

“A close resemblance in the broad fea- 
tures between the Napoleonic period of 
conflict and the present period has been 
pointed out by many; it is so remarkable 
and so obvious that it could not possibly 
escape notice; so also to a less degree the 
wars with Louis XIV; and it is decidedly 
curious that these great conflicts should 
have occurred at or near the beginning of 
each century, lending a good deal of color 
to the contention that wars, like other 
things, happen in cycles, an idea which, I 
believe, has been worked out most com- 
pletely by a German. Now this is the 
time of all times in which to read up these 
periods.” 

How the local library may make itself 
an efficient factor in the present crisis, 
by Edward Earle Purinton. 
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“Let each public library in the State 
prepare and conduct a new section de- 
voted to practical patriotism. Locate this 
department near the main library en- 
trance, if possible; or have large signs 
placed in full view, directing and inviting 
all patrons and visitors to the war desk. 
A leaflet of description might well be 
printed or multigraphed and a copy 
handed to each visitor. 

“Call the new department some such 
name as ‘war service department,’ or ‘war 
efficiency bureau,’ or ‘personal service re- 
cruiting station.’ Keep it distinct by 
draping around the location the American 
colors, with flags of England, France, 
Italy and Russia, bordering the decorative 
centerpiece. Make a series of attractive 
signs to rouse enthusiasm and get action 
on the part of visitors. 

“Label each book shelf or other divi- 
sion plainly, so that questions for the li- 
brarian to answer will be minimized. 
Put in charge a librarian who combines, 
as far as possible, courteous manner, deft 
movement, patriotic spirit, attractive ap- 
pearance. 

“Create a war efficiency library, to con- 
stitute the main feature of the new de- 
partment. Classify books under various 
headings: Industry, Economy, Home gar- 
dening, Relief work, Patriotic societies, 
Woman’s service, Boy and girl soldiers, 
and other appropriate subjects. 

“Write to the War Library Service, a 
clearing house for war books and litera- 
ture, Room 2528, Woolworth Building, 233 
Broadway, New York City. 

“Obtain, also from the War Library 
Service, a roster of the leading patriotic 
organizations of the United States and 
ask them for descriptive literature, for 
distribution to library patrons. Have 
the entire list of names and addresses 
printed or hand-lettered, and hung con- 
spicuously in a large frame, with brief 
small-type description of each organiza- 
tion under each title, and bold-type invi- 
tation to get literature of the most valu- 
able organizations. 

“Place in the most prominent location 
a small-type reproduction of the Presi- 
dent’s war message, with large-type re- 
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production of his later appeal to the 
American people. Display such hangers, 
posters and other publicity matter of the 
various patriotic societies as may seem ad- 
visable. 

“Create a war efficiency bulletin. A 
large blackboard, with thumb-tacks for 
clippings, would be _ suitable. Search 
leading metropolitan daily and Sunday 
papers, and the principal national week- 
lies, for news items showing how indi- 
viduals, organizations and institutions are 
helping to answer the call of the Presi- 
dent. Cut these items out and paste or 
tack on your bulletin. Devise a way to 
call attention to this feature and urge the 
adoption or consideration of new methods 
here noted. 


“Write personal letters to your city 
Officials or obtain interviews with mayor, 
superintendents or principals of schools, 
pastors of churches, heads of corporations, 
presidents of clubs and patriotic societies, 
and others; tell them your plan, request 
their cooperation, particularly in making 
announcement to the people under their 
influence. Arrange to have the opening 
day one of special note, with attractive 
music, brief talks, and other good feat- 
ures; invite city editors of all local 
papers, and prominent citizens, both men 
and women. 

“A local advisory board, for counsel or 
publicity, efficiency and other matters, 
would be desirable if selected most care- 
fully and handled most wisely. There 
should be some organic connection with 
the schools, churches, homes, business 
houses, professional and social clubs, and 
newspapers. Every family should be rep- 
resented in your war efficiency library 
campaign; special rules and arrangements 
for home reading of war literature should 
be worked out, to render the new feature 
as attractive as possible. The War Li- 
brary Service above referred to can be 
of great help to you in this direction. 

“A registration book for all readers and 
visitors in the new department would help 
you in gauging results of your work. A 
scrapbook or series of scrapbooks or at 
least a topical index on war efficiency, 
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would naturally form a permanent sup- 
plement to the bulletin feature. 

“The most vital point is action. Find 
what your readers are doing, because of 
your help. Consider the real object to in- 
form and inspire everybody, for a practi- 
cal, regular patriotic service, the kind he 
or she can perform best.” 

War service of the local library, by 
Frank L. Tolman, New York State Li- 
brary. 

“Librarians will be wise to consider 
carefully and immediately the function 
of the public library in a nation organized 
for war. The timid and conservative may 
soon be driven thereto by insistent de- 
mand for economy and retrenchment in 
ordinary public expenditures; a demand 
that will increase as long as the Nation 
staggers under an annual war budget esti- 
mated at ten billions of dollars. 

“The more forward-looking public li- 
braries will be alert to seize the oppor- 
tunity, probably the greatest ever pre- 
sented to the libraries of the country, and 
will map out practical methods to make 
the public library an essential part of the 
mobilized Nation. * * * 

“In this way the library may be en- 
trenched for all time deep in the hearts of 
the people. Success in such organization 
may depend fundamentally on two ele- 
ments: first, close contact with local or- 
ganizations; second, close contact with 
state and national war centers, state 
mobilization commissions, the Adjutant 
General’s office, the Advisory Commission 
on National Defense, United States De- 
partments of Agriculture, War, Navy, etc., 
the State College for Agriculture, the 
Military Training Commission, etc., etc. 
The first task of the library then is the or- 
ganizing and mobilization of the com- 
munity for war service, and publicity and 
information service which will make the 
local effort intelligent and effective.” 


Show Your Colors. 


Before war was declared we were cau- 
tioned, and very rightly, to talk and act 
as neutrals, and, as law-abiding citizens, 
we did so. But after war was declared 
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we are glad to show our colors and in the 
great cause of liberty do our bit, be it 
ever so little, and prove to all the world 
there is no doubt whatever that the public 
library and all connected with it can say 
with Rufus Choate: “We join ourselves 
with no party that does not carry the 
Flag and keep step to the music of the 
union.” 

Therefore out came all our flags. The 
largest displayed on the flag-pole of 
course, on every opportunity. The other 
stars and stripes we happened to own 
draped over a convenient window and 
here and there throughout the building. 
In a conspicuous place above the door into 
the library were hung the flags of our 
allies in a bright and cheering row. Pic- 
tures of the United States flag are also 
used decoratively. The best known patri- 
otic poems that we happened to have in 
print were placed ‘on a bulletin board. 

What else can we do? Bring out all 
our books on gardening and send an an- 
notated list of them to the papers. The 
list was printed on a page that contained 
captions like the following: “Resolutions 
of loyalty,” “Cultivate to the limit,” 
“Plant a garden and help to reduce the 
high cost of living,” “Prizes will be cf- 
fered by the merchants of the city for the 
best garden this year,” etc. 

The posters sent by the Wisconsin Agri- 
cultural Experiment station and its bulle- 
tions are displayed not far from the flags 
and gardening books. All the circulars 
of the State Council of Defense are placed 
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where they can readily be examined, after 
being listed in the papers. Suitable 
Farmers’ Bulletins are also at hand. 
Places were found for two large posters 
urging the purchase of liberty bonds. 
The Fox River Valley Efficiency League 
gave us a poster which says “Abstinence 
means patriotism and safety,” a state- 
ment that will surely be endorsed by 
every mother. 

Gleaming out among all these re 
minders of our duty to our country ap- 
pears the Red Cross. On the desk, in 
poster and circular, on the doors, on the 
windows, its steadfast, bright form is 
seen forcing and impelling us to remem- 
ber how we may help the wounded, the 
suffering and the dying, who may be 
wounded, suffer and die for their country 
and ours. Busy fingers are at work in the 
assembly-room of the library, sewing, 
knitting, folding, etc. 

An unalloyed library patriotism will 
show its colors in flag display, in adver- 
tising in every way its most attractive 
books on patriotism, on vegetable garden- 
ing, on canning and preserving, on econ- 
omy and avoidance of waste, and not the 
least important on talking loyalty. But 
let us not forget, while doing the latter 
that there are many good American citi- 
zens whose fate it is to have some few 
heart-strings attached by nature to the 
land where their fathers died, old ro- 
mantic Germany, our present enemy. 

LILLIAN E. BELL, 

Librarian Kaukauna Public Library. 





ECONOMIC HISTORY OF WISCONSIN 


By Frederick Merk 


“The value of an intensive study of this 
kind cannot be judged merely by the 
title of the book. An examination must 
be made to show the unique and original 
character of its contents, and the unusual 
nature of its contribution to the history 
of the Commonwealth. Not only is the 
author’s contribution unusual, but the 
means by which he accomplished his re- 
sults show remarkable acumen and thor- 
oughness. Almost none of the material 
lay at hand; not only were there no pre- 


vious monographs or collections of ma- 
terial on which to rely; but the sources 
had to be sought up and down the length 
and breadth of the State and in the mem- 
ories of men still living. They were col- 
lected piecemeal from so great a variety 
of authorities, that the accumulation of 
matter alone is a worthy achievement for 
a@ young writer. Mr. Merk has, however, 
done more than mass his facts. In clear 
and simple fashion he has both analysed 
and synthesized his sources, and the re- 
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sult is a clear-cut, convincing chapter of 
history, constituting an achievement of 
unusual merit in the recent history of 
the Northwest. 

The volume opens with a discussion of 
agricultural methods and changes during 
the period under consideration. Two 
chapters outline the immense lumbering 
industry, and one the development of min- 
ing. The growth of manufactures and the 
organization of labor are followed by a 
discussion of banking methods, and the 
magnitude and importance of trade inter- 
ests. Transportation, especially as con- 
cerned with railroads, and the methods 
by which they were promoted, occupies a 
considerable portion of the volume, which 
closes with chapters on the commerce of 
the Mississippi River and the Great 
Lakes. 

Although it would be invidious to 
praise one portion of a work of such uni- 
form excellence, it may be permitted to 
notice the value of the studies of labor 
organization and of trade movements dur- 
ing the Civil War decade; while the revo- 
lutions attending the methods of railway 
building and manipulation, together with 
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the chapters on Railroad Farm Mortgages 
and the Anti-Monopoly Revolt bring to 
light the causes and significance of much 
of the political agitation and discontent of 
later years. 

We venture to predict that when the 
complete history of Wisconsin comes to 
be written Mr. Merk’s work will stand as 
an important part of the edifice, that its 
solid proportions will be recognized, and 
its just conclusions will be accepted. We 
hope it will serve as a model for other 
workers in similar fields, both within our 
own State and elsewhere, and by its 
achievement set up new standards for 
the presentation of future economic his- 
tory. 

The especial significance of the appear- 
ance of this work at the time when all 
the nation’s economic forces are being 
mobilized for the present crisis could not 
have been anticipated when the author 
planned his book. None the less will the 
publication aid the councils of defense in 
showing what pitfalls to avoid, and what 
progress to expect from a people in a state 
of war. 

LovuIsE M. KEtLoae.” 





"ROUND THE CIRCLE 
Edited by Helen Turvill 


Two libraries have sent the editor accounts of the 


“war service” they are 


doing, we shall be glad to publish notes and suggestions from others on this all 


important phase of work. 


Send material before the 15th of September to Miss 


Helen Turvill, Library School, 206 N. Carroll Street, Madison, Wis. for inclusion 


in the next number. 


Cudahy. The erection of a library 
building which will cost from $15,000 
to $20,000, is being contemplated by the 
city. 

East Troy. A movement to start a 
public library in the village is being in- 
itiated. 

Galesville. The public library has 
been reopened after being closed for 
some weeks because of an epidemic in 
town. Miss Ella Kneeland has been ap- 
pointed librarian. She takes the place 
of Mrs. Phillips, who died during the 
epidemic. 


Green Bay. The Kellogg Public Li- 
brary is active in aiding in National and 
State Defense Work through the De- 
fense League and by having on file 
pamphlets and books issued by ‘the 
various departments on the war, de- 
fense, and military and naval training. 
A very fine bulletin displayed in the 
library urged the public to join the 
Red Cross Society. The Red Cross Maga- 
zine and the Official Bulletin, published 
daily by the Committee on Public In- 
formation at Washington, are, kept in 
circulation. Bulletins on agriculture 
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published by the University of Wiscon- 
sin, the United States Department of 
Agriculture, and Purdue University are 
arranged for easy reference for the 
use of the County Branch of the Defense 
Council in their work with the farmers 
through the county. Timely bulletins 
issued by the Committee on National De- 
fense of the American Railway Associ- 
ation are kept on file, as well as the 
Daily Congressional Record, the Daily 
Consular Trade Reports, and Information. 
The library and its branches are kept 
busy these days with al! sorts of in- 
teresting questions pertaining te the 
work of the numerous war committees 
and are doing their part in aiding and 
encouraging the people in the many 
great patriotic movements connected 
with the war. 

La Crosse. The librarian’s annual 
report, published in May states: ‘‘The 
outstanding features of this year’s work 
are the equipment of the adult reference 
and reading room at the North side 
branch; the preparation of a dictionary 
catalogue for the adult collection in 
this branch; the redecorating of the 
children’s room and the addition of 
more shelving here; the establishment 
of a deposit station for books in the 
Wisconsin Pearl Button Factory; a good 
beginning made in getting our pamphlet 
collection and our back files of unbound 
magazines into usable shape.” 

Mazomanie. The Commercial club 
gave a dance in May for the benefit of 
the library, raising by this means $18. 
A motion picture benefit, at which 
Snow White was shown, realized $16.60. 
In April the pupils of the seventh and 
eighth grades gave a pageant for the 
library and cleared $30.55. The library 
room is now being used by Red Cross 
workers when not otherwise in use. 

Merrill. Miss Alma Bublitz has re- 
signed as assistant librarian and will 
be succeeded by Miss Ila Shearier. 

North Milwaukee. Steps have been 
taken towards securing a gift from the 
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Carnegie Corporation for a library 
building. 

Oconomowoc. Lillian Stone has re- 
signed as librarian and Anna Jones, 
elected as successor, began her duties 
May 15. 

Platteville. <A gift of over 150 refer- 
ence books has been received by the 
public library, being part of the library 
of the late Dr. Simons of Chicago. 

Racine. During the last’ three 
months the Public Library has been try- 
ing to do its part in the ‘‘war crisis.” 
The lecture room of the library has been 
given up to meetings of the ‘‘National 
League for Women’s Service,’’ and also 
for four classes in “First Aid’ of ten 
weeks each. Another room in the base- 
ment has been fitted up exclusively for 
the Red Tross classes in nursing and is 
entirely at their disposal. Special ex- 
hibits of posters and books have been 
held at the library illustrating ‘‘Pa- 
triotism,” “Gardening and Farming,” 
“Good Roads,” and “Baby Week.” 

Our report of School Duplicate circu- 
lation for the year shows 16,886 books 
read in six schools. 

The North Side Branch has reopened 
in a new store building and is in charge 
of Miss Pearl Snell. The circulation 
for the first week was over one thous- 
and and will evidently have an increased 
patronage in the new location. 

The Library is making a collection 
of Army and Navy Enlistment posters 
to keep for historical interest. 

Rio. From a canvass of the town 
over $300 has been raised and several 
hundred books collected. A library as- 
sociation has been formed and a library 
board elected, with Mrs. Sonby as presi- 
dent and Miss Mary I. Hall as secretary. 
The library will be quartered in a brick 
building formerly used for the high 
school. One room on the first floor has 
been repaired and freshly painted and 
papered. It is hoped that the library 
can be made a social center for the 
town. Mrs. F. E. McKenna has been 
elected librarian. 
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Spring Valley. The village board 
which voted in the past $100 a year to 
the library, has given $250 this year. 
Books are now bought to the amount of 
$25 each quarter and care is taken to 
include a certain per cent of non-fic- 
tion. A “rental shelf’? has proved a fi- 
nancial success. 

Stevens Point. Twenty-two members 
of the senior class of the high school 
took during the spring a course in li- 
brary methods, given by the librarian. 

Waterloo. The library quarters in 
the city hall have been redecorated and 
made much more comfortable since the 
installation of the city heating plant. 

Wonewoc. At a recent meeting, the 
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library board was reorganized and new 
bylaws were drawn up. Mr. Vergeront 
was elected president, Mrs. Mortimer 
secretary, and Miss Muriel Matteson was 
appointed librarian to take the place of 
Miss Grace Spoor, who has resigned. 

West Allis. In an effort to do its 
part in welfare work, the library will 
print and distribute lists of books con- 
tained in the library, which are of in- 
terest to the men employed in the Allis- 
Chalmers Co. 

The purchase of a flag for the li- 
brary has been authorized by the coun- 
cil who voted $100 for flag and staff. 
On Memorial Day it was raised for the 
first time with appropriate exercises. 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 


Edited by Helen R. Cochran 


Notes on all phases of library work are solicited for these columns. 
member this is the pass-on-the-good-idea department. 
Send all items before the 15th of September to Helen 


bit”? to make it a success. 


Re- 
Every one should ‘“‘do her 


R. Cochran, Library School, Madison, Wis. 


Protect the Flag 


Now that flags are in constant use 
librarians who own them will be grate- 
ful for the following bit of advice, 
sent from Hawaii by Miss Carpenter: 


“All over the city Old Glory is fraying 
out, the brisk trades that keep the flags 
waving so bravely also play havoc with the 
bunting. Inasmuch as flags are included in 
that long list of things going up in pric®, 
and inasmuch as this war is not going to bs 
over in a few weeks and it will be the duty 
of good citizens to keep the old fiag flying, 
the following hint of a Honolulu woman to 
the owners of flags ought to be appreciated. 

“Her suggestion is that the flag should be 
reinforced at its outer edge with a strip of 
linen tape, strung through the extreme end 
hem and tacked firmly at the corners. The 
fraying is the result of the latitudinal 
stretching due to the rippling of the flag and 
the strip of tape will prevent this strain. 

“The flag rips on neither top nor bottom 
edges, it may be noticed, but only at the 
end. The object of sewing the tape on the 


corners only, and not stitching it along its 
entire length, is to permit the flag to retain 
its flexibility. 

“As some of the flags being flown cost 
from ten dollars up, the idea of saving them 
with the use of a dime’s worth of linen tape 
is worth while in these days of proper econ- 
omy.” 

Honolulu, T. H. 
How Some Public Libraries are meeting 
_the War Situation ; 
Binghamton, N. Y. Besides being a 
center for all patriotic activities that 
are springing up in connection with 
the Red Cross, the Navy League, and 
the Suffrage Association, and having 
active members on the Military Cen- 
sus Committee, the Agricultural Cen- 
sus Committee, etc., the library has 
been arranging, listing and distribut- 
ing free all available pamphlet mate- 
rial on subjects relating to the war. 
The bulletin boards have been in con- 
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stant use. On one of them a framed 
piece of “war bread” is hung which 


bears the following inscription: 

“This bread was made from whole wheat 
flour, the flour being ground in an ordinary 
home coffee mill from the whole wheat 
without any special preparation. It is more 
nutritious and healthful than white bread, 
since it contains both vitamius and minerals 
and its rough texture is stimulating. Its 
taste is fine, and raisins, chopped figs, pea- 
nuts, dates, etc. may be added as desired. 
It cannot, however, be made in quantities, 
as it is moist and has a tendency to sour. 
Rye makes an excellent bread, and the flour 
may be prepared in the same manner in an 
ordinary coffee mill. These breads add va- 
riety and healithfulness to the meal and their 
general use will add to the food supply and 
help to reduce the cost of living.” 


Chicago, IM. The library has not 
only tendered its buildings, resources, 
and equipment to the United States 
government for any purpose or use 
deemed necesary and proper in the pres- 
ent crisis, but it has also set aside from 
the book fund the sum of $2,500 for 
the purchase of drill manuals and other 
books on military organization and in- 
struction, recommended by the War De- 
partment, and is active in advancing 
the work of the Red Cross and other 
patriotic societies. 

Dayton, Ohio. The library has 
opened its rooms to patriotic societies, 
and is co-operating with the state li- 
brary commission and welfare agencies 
in sending books, newspapers, and maga- 
azines to the front and for the Home 
Fund. It is also undertaking special 
work for children to forestall the pos- 
sibility of increased juvenile criminal- 
ity, deplored in all belligerent countries; 
and it allows time to members of the 
staff for developing such garden re- 
sources as may be at their command, 
and for attending Red Cross classes, 
ete. Asa result of these last privileges 
seventeen of the staff have taken up 
gardening, seven Red Cross training, 
and six surgical dressing. 

District of Columbia. The library 
has been enclosing in books drawn out 
by borrowers, multigraphed slips en- 
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titled Give the soldiers something to read, 
asking patrons to bring to the library 
books and magazines which will be sent 
to the District Militia to relieve .the 
tedium of camp life. 

Providence, R. I. The library has 
adopted ‘positive’ and ‘‘negative’’ du- 
ties: the first being the assistance which 
its resources may render in connection 
with preparedness of all kinds; the sec- 
ond being, to see to it that these re- 
sources do not fall into the hands of en- 
emies of the country. 


Columbia War Papers 


Every librarian should be interested 
in these papers and should see that 
some of them at least are in the library. 
It depends somewhat on the community 
which ones to choose, but it will do no 
harm to have them all. They are a se- 
ries of pamphlets on the problems and 
duties of American citizens in meeting 
the national need in the present war. 
They are published by Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City, the first copy 
is sent free, additional copies may be 
purchased at the rate of five dollars a 
hundred from the secretary of Columbia 
University, New York City. 

No. 1. Enlistment for the farm, by 
John Dewey. 

A message on how school children can 
aid the nation. 

No. 2. German subjects within our 
gates, by the National Committee 
on Prisons and Prison Labor. 

Some notes on the possibilities of intern- 
ment. No. 5 is the same printed in German. 
No. 3. Mobilize the country home gar- 

den, by R. C. E. Brown. 


An appeal to the owner of country es- 
tates. 

No. 4. Our headline policy, by H. B. 
Mitchell. 

An appeal to the press to recognize in 
their news presentation our unity with our 
allies. 

No. 6. Food preparedness, by F. R. 
Seager & R. E. Chaddock. 

A survey of the basic facts in the food 

situation. 
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No. 7. How to finance the war, by E. 
R. A. Seligman & R. M. Hay. 

An attempt to construct an equitable pro- 
gram for loans and taxation. 

No. 8. Farmers and speculation, by B. 
M. Anderson, Jr. 

A discussion of prices as a stimulant to 
production and of the uses of speculation 
in war finance. 

No. 9. A directory of service, compiled 
under the direction of J. R. Case. 

Tells how and where to enlist for differ- 
ent kinds of work for the country. 

No. 10. City gardens, by H. G. Par- 
sons. 

Practical instructions for the use of small 
city plots. 

No. 11. Bread bullets, by R. J. Mac- 
Elwee. 

Concerning agricultural 

the United States. 


mobilization in 


Effective Publicity in Cities in Other 
States 
Newark, N. J. ‘‘Here, briefly, is what 
the Public Library of Newark has; and 


here just as briefly is what it does.’ 
What the Newark Library Has 


Main Building, Washington Park: 245,607 
Books. 

Nine Branches: two in Schools; one in a 
Playground. 


320,000 Cards of an Index to Books. 

7,000 Maps of all parts of the world. 

500,000 Pictures arranged for easy use. 

1,850 Engravings by artists of note. 

60,000 Extracts from newspapers, circulars, 
pamphlets, etc., on current topics alpha- 
beted under 3,500 subjects for reference. 

1,200 Journals and Magazines currently re- 
ceived. 

1,350 Directories from all the great cities in 
the world. 

What the Newark Library Does 

Lends for home use in the year 1,123,926 
books. 

Lends 84,500 pictures a year. 

Provides reference facilities for over a mil- 
lion readers a year. 

Lends 9,000 poems for class-room use. 

Provides public schools with over 300 class- 
room libraries. 


Answers about 7,000 telephone inquiries for ~ 


information a year. 

Houses the Newark Museum. 

Has over 1,000,000 visitors yearly to main 
library and branches. 
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Instructs classes, clubs and groups of chil- 
dren or adults in the use of reference 
books on request. 

P. S.—Ity books instruct everybody every- 
where how to do his job on scientific 
principles. 

Amnual Report, 1916. 


Passaic, N. J. “The following letter 
was prepared in the Passaic Public Li- 
brary: 

“To the Girls and Boys of Passaic: 

“I wonder if you girls and boys realize 
that you have many things that the chil- 
dren who lived a century ago knew nothing 
about. You have playgrounds with slides 
and swings and games, up-to-date schoois 
and swimming pools, and libraries with 
many bocks written especially for girls and 
boys. Not so long ago there were no chil- 
dren’s rooms in libraries, but to-day there 
are children’s rooms with all kinds of stories 
—history, animal, football, and _ school 
stories. Do you like books about pirates? 
Do you read books about elves and goblins? 
Do you want to know how to make a kite? 
Do you like to read about what famous men 
and women did when they were your ege? 
Books about all these things are in the 
Passaic Library. 

“Do you use these books? If not, come to 
the library. If your father and mother wish 
to join the library, tell them the librarian 
will select their books and you will carry 
them home. For your mother you can get 
novels, cook books, sewing books and books 
that will tell her how to take care of the 
baby. Your father can get books that will 
help him to learn more about his work and 
to get a bigger position. If your parents do 
not read English, the library can loan them 
books in German, Polish, Italian, Jewish, 
Hungarian, Russian and other languages. 
All kinds of books are in the library waiting 
for you. Can you come to-day? 

Sincerely yours, 
Elizabeth White, Libarian. 


“A copy of this letter was given to 
every pupil in every school. The teach- 
ers read the letter aloud and discussed 
it with the various classes. The next 
day all pupils were required to answer 
it, addressing it to the librarian. A 
prize of one dollar was offered by the 
library to the school for the letter the 
library considered best. 

“The results were remarkable. Many 
parents were reached, and more chil- 
dren have taken books home for their 
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parents to read. From the letters the 
librarian was able to make up lists of 
men in the different trades and profes- 
sions who would be interested in re- 
ceiving notices of books on tkeir sub- 


jects.”” New Jersey Library Bulletin, 
April, 1917. 
Toledo, Ohio. The library commit- 


tee of the Toledo commerce club had a 
library publicity week during 1916, in 
which the uses of the public library 
were brought in every practical way to 
the general notice of the citizens. The 
undertaking was officially recognized by 
the proclamation of the mayor. Arti- 
cles and advertisements about the li- 
brary appeared every day in the local 
papers. Posters relating to the library 
were placed in street cars and large 
factories. Attractive window displays 
were held in various parts of the city. 
Other methods of advertising were the 
distribution of folders and the inclosure 
of slips regarding the library in 10,000 
laundry packages. Library talks were 
given at the schools, then the pupils 
were taken to the public library and its 
resources were explained to them. That 
the campaign was effective is shown by 
the increase in the number of borrowers 
and the books lent from the library. 

St. Pau!, Minn. The Town Criers’ 
club, an association of local advertising 
men, carried on a similar campaign for 
the establishment of a business depart- 
ment in the public library. A Town 
Criers’ library day was recognized by 
the proclamation of the mayor. and a 
special edition of the St. Paul Daily News 
was issued and circulated. This re- 
sulted in the opening of a _ business 
men’s library to the public. It is cen- 
trally located in a store, and means have 
since been taken to bring the services 
of this library to the attention of those 
interested. 

Waco, Texas. ‘Because of a lack of 
funds to carry on a campaign the libra- 
rian went before the Waco Advertising 
Club with the suggestion that they con- 
duct the campaign for the library week, 
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calling upon other men’s organizations 
for assistance. The members of the ad- 
vertising club were enthusiastic in their 
endorsement of this idea, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to go over the 
plan with the librarian. The committee 
thought that preliminary advertising 
would attract more attention than adver- 
tising done during the week, so newspa- 
pers and bulletin boards were made use 
of at once. Patrons were asked to send 
in expressions of appreciation, stating 
just what pleasure or value they had de- 
rived from the use of the library. A 
few of these were selected and run in 
the newspapers as a_ suggestion to 
others. 

“‘A cash prize of five dollars was of- 
fered for the best slogan to be used 
on printed matter during library week, 
and also a prize of ten dollars for the 
poster which best represented the real 
significance of the public library. More 
than two hundred slogans were sub- 
mitted within a week, along with a num- 
ber of creditable posters from both ama- 
tcur artists and professional illustrators 
living in Waco. This last not only 
helped to advertise the library but 
aroused a more intelligent interest in 
poster work as an art. 

“* ‘Get the library habit’ was the slo- 
gan selected. This was printed on neat 
little slips along with the information 
trat the library was free, and there was 
no red tape attached to getting a mem- 
bership card. Practically every man in 
Waco received one of these slips. They 
were enclosed in telephone and elec- 
tric light bills, and in bills from the 
larger business houses. 

‘The next announcement was that 
two prizes of ten and five dollars would 
be awarded for the best window displays 
featuring library books during library 
week. Merchants allowed their window 
trimmers to participate in the contest. 
The response was so general that there 
were thirtv-two displays in five blocks. 

“The ‘library transfer’ was another 
unique feature of library week. This 
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transfer extended by the courtesy of the 
Street Railway Company, and printed 
free of charge by a local printer, al- 
lowed a stop-over of thirty minutes at 
the library and was good on cars going 
in the same direction as the car on 
which the transfer was given. 

“The newspapers co-operated gener- 
ously giving the campaign committees 
all the space they wished. In addition 
to the advertising donations of the pa- 
pers, a number of business houses called 
attention to the library in their own ad- 
vertising spaces. 

“The campaign was carried into the 
schools, the children were given credits 
for themes on ‘What interests me most 
at the library.’ Talks were given at 
various clubs and organizations. Great 
results are expected from this success- 
ful library week.” Texas Libraries, 
April, 1917. 


Acknowledgments 


One of the many things librarians 
should take time to do is to acknowledge 
not only gifts but courtesies. The busi- 
est people always find time for the little 
thoughtful things that make life worth 
while. It is a matter of a few minutes 
only to send cards thanking patrons for 
pictures, books, flowers, or what ever the 
donation may be. The results more than 
justify the time expended for a kindlier 
feeling is established between the library 
and donor, and because of this, a keener 
interest is manifested on his part in all 
phases of library work. Thoughtfulness 
never results in enemies, but may bring 
friends. 

Special cards made in the necessary 
form, with blank spaces for the name of 
the donor and the object donated may be 
obtained from any library supply com- 
pany, or rubber stamps containing this 
information may also be purchased and 
government postals used. The last 
method is the cheapest and most satis- 
factory where gifts are numerous, because 
the librarians can stamp the cards at odd 
moments and so keep a supply on hand, 
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ready for use. In cases where gifts are 
few, the librarian can write the desired 
information on the postal by hand. 

How many librarians remember that 
courtesies as well as gifts should be ac- 
knowledged not by a government postal, 
perhaps, but in some way that will show 
an appreciation of the fact that the pa- 
trons are interested in what the library 
is doing? One of the methods of doing 
this is by having a separate heading 
Acknowledgments in the annual report, 
to let the public know that the success 
of the library is due in part to the editor 
who prints the library notes each week, 
to the merchant who offers the use of the 
windows of his store for book exhibits, 
and to the people who are instrumental 
in making library benefits successful. 


Prepare Now For the County Fair 
Booth 


Every library wants a booth at the 
County Fair. Now is the time to begin 
planning for this. Have it in as conspicu- 
ous a place as possible. Make it at- 
tractive looking so that no one will pass 
by without stopping. Have samples on 
hand of everything the library has: books 
on all subjects, daily and weekly news- 
papers, clippings, picture bulletins, ete. 
Timely lists of books on different subjects 
should be prepared before hand and dis- 
tributed at the fair. Give the people 
something to take away with them if it 
is only a bookmark or a list. Have an 
“at-home corner” if possible with some 
comfortable, cozy chairs so that people 
will not hasten away but will stay and 
browse. After the fair write and tell us 
of your success. 


Birds and Wild Animals 


A helpful list of publications that can 
be obtained free by writing to the Super- 
intendent of Public Documents, Washing- 
ton, D. C., is Birds and Wild Animals. 
It is a list of Biological Survey publica- 
tions on North American fauna, game 
and mice. 
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What a Public Library Finds to Do 


This pamphlet, a reprint from the Bul- 
letin of the Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., by Elisa May Willard, Refer- 
ence librarian, can be obtained for 5 cents 
from the library by which it is published, 
and is well worth while. Although writ- 
ten to describe the work of a large li- 
brary, there are many things in it appli- 
cable to the small library, and any li- 
brarian, if she tries, can obtain ideas 
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from it that will help her in dealing with 
her own particular problems. The ac- 
count given of the work done with tech- 
nical books is especially interesting, as 
is also that done in the children’s de- 
partment. 


For Sale 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, 9th edition, 
25v. Price cheap. Write Mrs. Thomas 
Gallagher, 112 East Emmet Street, Port- 
age, Wis. 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Preceptor 


The eleventh year of the school ended 
Officially on June 20. The last weeks 
were busy with the regular lessons, the 
completion of bibliographies, “possible 
purchase files’’ in book selection, and 
final examinations. The graduation ex- 
ercises took place at eight o’clock on 
Thursday evening, June 14. Judge Emil 
Baensch of Manitowoc, chairman of the 
Free Library Commission presided in a 
happy vein. Honorable C. P. Cary, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
gave a brief talk, emphasizing the im- 
portance of acquainting children and 
adults with knowledge of sources of in- 
formation that are contained in refer- 
ence books. The principal addresss was 
delivered by Justice M. B. Rosenberry 
of the Wisconsin Supreme Court. 

Certificates were granted to 36 stu- 
dents and the four honorariums, of five 
dollars each, presented by Mr. Bowker 
were awarded. These were bestowed for 
excellence in the best ‘“‘possible purchase 
file’ upon Laura S. Caton on Feminism 
and Emma O. Hance on Books for House 
Builders; and for the best bibliographies, 
Lillian S. Moehlman on Shakespeare Lit- 
erature of the Tercentenary Year and 
Harriet T. Root on English Furniture 
Designers of the Eighteenth Century. 
Students receiving honorable mention in 


bibliographic work were Charlotte H. 
Clark, on English Essay Periodicals of 
the Eighteenth Century, Mae E. Foley on 
Some American Newspaper Humorists, 
Mildred F. Goodnow on Library Extension 
in American Public Libraries since 1900, 
and Madeline S. Scanlan on Women and 
the War. An informal reception conclud- 
ed the exercises, which were largely at- 
tended. 

Entrance examination for the class of 
1918 were held on June 8, with 68 appli- 
cants taking the examination, an unusual 
number being students in the University, 
who desire to elect library training in 
their senior year. 


School Notes 


The last weeks were marked by several 
informal social events. Miss Turviil in- 
vited the faculty and students to a pic- 
nic supper at her home on Lake Monona. 
The class entertained the faculty on June 
12 in the lecture room of the school, 
with dancing and old fashioned games. 

Mr. Dudgeon, Miss Turvill, and Mr. 
Lester represented the school at the 
Louisville Conference. 


Alumni N otes 


The Wisconsin Library School dinner 
was held on Saturday evening, June 21 
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at the Seelbach, Louisville. Roll call by 
classes showed the following alumni pres- 
ent: Ada J. McCarthy, 07; Helen Turvill, 
’08; Winnie Bucklin, ’09; Blanch L. Un- 
terkircher, 10; Pauline J. Fihe, and Mar- 
garet Greene, ’11; Mary L. Hicks, Marion 
E. Potts, and Elizabeth C. Ronan, ’12; 
Louise R. Craig and Leila A. Janes, ’13; 
Callie Wieder, °14; Alma P. Brunsell, 
Nine Fjeldstad, and Rumana McManis, 
’15; Alta D. Fifield, Georgie G. McAfee 
and Elizabeth Ohr, ’16. The following 
were elected officers. 

President—Blanch L. Unterkircher, Su- 

perior, Wis. 

Vice-president—Georgie G. McAfee, 

Evansville, Ind. 

Secretary—Helen Turvill, Madison, Wis. 

Treasurer—Elizabeth C. Ronan, Indian- 

apolis, Ind. 

Gretchen L. Flower, 1910, who has been 
attending the University of Wisconsin for 
the past year has accepted a position as 
acting-librarian for six months at the 
State Normal school at San Diego, Cal., 
commencing August 15. 

Heien D. Graves, 1913, has been made 
assistant librarian of the Illinois State 
Normal University, Normal, Il. 

Catherine BE. Head, 1915, was married 
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June 23 to Mr. Thomas E. Coleman of 
Madison. 

Stewart Williams, Legislative Refer- 
ence, 1915 has been appointed Legislative 
Reference librarian at Bismarck, N. 
Dak. 

Gertrude Ludlow Bllison, 1916, assis- 
tant reference librarian in the Duluth 
Public library died June 16, 1917. This 
record of Miss Ellison’s death is made 
with deep sadness as it is the first break 
in the circle of graduates of the School. 
She was a general favorite, both among 
faculty and students during her year of 
study. Her conscientious work and rare 
personality won and kept friends for her. 

Corinne Carlson, 1917, has received ap- 
pointment as assistant in the Detroit 
Public Library. 

Mae E. Foley, 1917, has a temporary ap- 
poinfment as assistant for the summer 
session in the Warrensburg, Mo., State 
Normal school library. 

Lillian S. MoehIman, 1917, has accepted 
a place in the Madison (Wis.) Free Li- 
brary. 

Florence E. Price, 1917, has joined the 
staff of the Des Moines (Iowa) Public li- 
brary. 





THE SUMMER SESSION 


The twenty-second Summer Session of 
the Library School opened Monday, June 
25, Miss Hazeltine in charge as usual, 
Miss Turvill giving the courses in cata- 
loguing and classification, Miss Bascom, 
book selection, Miss Hazeltine and Mr. 
Lester, reference work, Miss Smith, ad- 
ministration, Miss Cochran, alphabeting, 
book repairing, library literature, and 
serials, and serving also as chief reviser. 
To Miss Mueser, a graduate of the class 
of 1917, are assigned the courses in loan 
and library economy; Mrs. Catherine 
Head Coleman, 1915, is teaching the child- 
ren’s work, and Miss Rolfs, 1916, on 


leave of absence fronr the Cleveland 
Public Library, is general assistant for 
the session. 

Two courses are offered, the usual one 
for librarians and assistants in small 
public libraries, and a second one for 
school librarians. The variation in the 
two courses is slight, as the fundamentals 
in cataloguing, classification, library econ- 
omy, and reference are the same for all 
libraries; matters of administration, 
book selection, duplication of books, 
equipment, etc., will mark the difference 
in the two courses. 

There is a total registration of 36 for 
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the session, one of the largest sessions 
the school has ever had. 26 are registered 
for the regular work, 10 for the teacher’s 
course. It is almost wholly a Wisconsin 
session, as the summer school aims to be. 
There are 29 enrolled from the state, 
one each from Michigan, New York, 
Idaho, Alabama, Missouri, and two from 
Illinois, of these, four are taking the 
teacher’s course. 
The registration follows: 


Regular Summer Session Course 

Michael R. Barton, Librarian, Nashotah 
House Theological Library, Nashotah, 
Wis. 

Irene Cartter, Librarian, Public library, 
Colfax, Wis. 

May C. Conant, Assistant, Children’s 
department, La Crosse, Wis. 

Helen M. Curtis, Assistant, Public li- 
brary, Wausau, Wis. 

Alice H. Evenson, Apprentice, Public 
library, Eau Claire, Wis. 

Mary M. Farley, Assistant, Wisconsin 
Historical Library, Madison. 

Marie C. Hahn, Apprentice, Public li- 
bary, Watertown, Wis. 

Mrs. Nettie M. Hayes, Librarian, Public 
library, Spring Green, Wis. 

Elizabeth Houghton, Viroqua, Wis. 

Ella M. Josey, Children’s librarian, 
Public library, Calumet and Hecla Min- 
ing Co., Calumet, Mich. 

Frances M. Lord, Assistant, Public li- 
brary, Oconto, Wis. 

Katherine Maloney, Librarian, Public 
library, Arcadia, Wis. 

Forest C. Middleton, Madison, Wis. 

Ethel R. Nott, Librarian, Public library, 
Elkhorn, Wis. 

Lillian F. Ramsay, Librarian, Public 
library, Kilbourn, Wis. 

Frances H. Reed, Assistant, University 
library, Moscow, Idaho. 

Florence J. Roberts, Superior, Wis. 

Ella Scott, Librarian, Public library, 
Boscobel, Wis. 

Marion E. Sharp, Assistant, State Nor- 
mal school library, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Helen Smith, Substitute, Public library, 
Oakfield, Wis. 

Margaret G. Stauffer, Appleton, Wis. 

Mary J. Stinson, Assistant, Library of 
Sears Roebuck Co., Chicago. 

Jessie Wedin, Chief, Traveling library 
Department, Wisconsin Library Commis- 
sion, Madison. 

Anne Marie Weeks, Assistant, Public 
library, Racine, Wis. 

Grace J. Winn, Assistant, State Normal 
school library, Milwaukee. 

Mildred M. Young, Assistant, Public 
library, Waupun, Wis. 


Course for School Librarians 


-Grace Edith Bailey, Librarian, High 
school library, Ripon, Wis. 


Sarah Jlizabeth Blair, Librarian, 
Shurtleff College, Alton, Ill. 
Alice Iola Bonnell, Teacher-librarian, 


High school, Randolph, Wis. 

Lillian James Crockett, Librarian elect, 
Alabama College for Women, Montgom- 
ery, Ala. 

E. Gertrude Dickens, Librarian, High 
school, La Crosse, Wis. 

Lucretia Hinkley Ferguson, 
Lockport, N. Y. 

Catherine Henes, Teacher, Milwaukee 
Public schools. 

M. Gretchen Kaiserman, 
brarian, Mazomanie, Wis. 

Emma Roberts, Teacher, Hudson, Wis. 

Jeanne Trowbridge, Librarian, Central 
High school, Kansas City, Mo. 


Teacher, 


Teacher-li- 


Summer School Notes 


Edna L. Derthick, Summer 1906, was 
married May 26 to Mr. Morris S. Steele 
of Elkhorn. 

Elizabeth Burke, Summer 1912, Li- 
brarian Joseph Dessert Public library, 
Mosinee, Wis., has accepted a position as 
general assistant in the branch depart- 
ment of the Detroit Public library. 

Freda Trautman, Summer 1913, was 
married April 24, to Mr. Matthew J. 
Meller of. Boscobel. 
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“SHIRT-SLEEVE” LITERATURE 


Edited by TC. B. Lester 


“The least valuable volumes in the library are those with the finest bindings, 
the most valuable are those with no binding at all.” 
—Edwin Emery Slosson. 


These notes call to the attention of Wisconsin libraries pamphlets and other 
ephemeral material of value as reference helps. Visitors from the Commission 
have often noted that most libraries do not use this class of material nearly as 
much as they should. It is the very best of current reference matter and the 
library must have and make available this kind of digested “tabloid” informa- 
tion if it is to appeal to people who are doing things. Usually these items are 
obtainable free or at small cost from the source indicated. Most of them cost 
only a stamp and a very little time, and quick-filing methods will eliminate the 
necessity for full cataloging and other time-consuming care for such pamphlets 
as are not worth a permanent preservation. Much of the material which we can 
note here is in the general field of public affairs, and frequent notices will be 
given of Wisconsin official publications. Advice and assistance regarding U.S. 
and state documents and other material of the class listed here will be gladly 


given in response to individual requests. 


Agricultural extension. The Interna- 
tional Harvester Co. distributes at a 
merely nominal cost price bulletins and 
charts on agricultural subjects which 
should be of use in the food conservation 
campaign. They issue a catalog contain- 
ing a complete list which may be obtained 
upon application to the Educational 
Dept. of the Company at the Harvester 
Building, Chicago. Some of the publica- 
tions are especially adapted for use with 
schools. The publications cover poultry 
and live stock, field and garden crops, 
home helps, canning and preserving, silos, 
and other similar topics. Besides the text 
bulletins there are numerous charts 
available which present prominent facts 
in graphic form. These eharts might be 
of help in advertising library facilities 
and in bulletin work, as well as in the 
schools. 


Daylight saving. Daylight saving 
may be an important element in our na- 
tional efficiency. An excellent summary 
of the advantages and disadvantages of 
the plan, with recommendations and a 
concise statement of conclusions, is con- 
tained in a report of a special committee 
of the Boston, Mass., Chamber of Com- 
merce. Address the Committee, A. Lin- 
coln Filene, Chairman. 


Farm loans. The Federal Farm Loan 
Board (Treasury Dept.) has published a 
new edition of The Farm Loan Primer. 
“Here you will find in brief form answers 
to the questions most frequently asked 


about the Federal farm loan act.” Apply 
to the Board at Washington. 
Social insurance. The Wisconsin 


legislature has provided for an interim 
committee on this subject. It will be 
studied carefully during the next two 
years, and it may be expected that this 
subject will show the next great forward 
step in labor legislation. A special com- 
mission in Massachusetts has made a very 
comprehensive report this year which has 
been published as House document 1850. 
Apply to the State Library at Boston. 


War Dept. material. The War Dept. 
is, of course, a source for a great deal of 
first hand information needed in all li- 
braries. Among its publications most 
needed might be mentioned Articles of 
war, Military laws, Drill regulations and 
manuals of arms for the different branches 
of the service, Militia regulations. We 
have during the past year called attention 
to a number of special publications. An- 
other of this type is The U. S. Army as a 
Career. Price list 19 of the Supt. of Docu- 











ments is a convenient list of titles of 
specially useful material. There is a new 
edition dated June, 1917. But remember 
that many publications of great present 
interest can be obtained by libraries di- 
rectly from the War Dept. and free upon 
request. 

A general request was addressed to the 
U. S. War Dept. as to how public libraries 
might obtain copies of its publications. 
We have received from the Adjutant Gen- 
eral the statement that “one copy of such 
of the army service manuals as are avail- 
able will be furnished upon individual 
request to libraries not already supplied 
with copies.”’ 

In the July, 1916, Bulletin in this 
department under the subject Prepar- 
edness we called attention to a valuable 
separate brochures on various subjects 
policy. It is a concise statement in pam- 
phlet form, supplemented by thirty sep- 
arate brochures on various subjects re- 
quiring amplification. The series should 
be considered even more carefully now 
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for library use. Among the most valuable 
perhaps of the supplements are those on 
Cost of armies (507), Military training 
in educational institutions (510), War 
finances (512), Aviation (515), Militia 
(516), Mobilization of industries (517), 
Motor transports (519), Citizen soldiery 
(521), Military training in public schools 
(524), Supplies (527), Standardized 
military instruction (530), Comparison 
of universal and voluntary service 
(531), Sanitary troops 533), and Utili- 
zation of resources (535). Apply to 
the War Dept. 

War work in the U. S. Under the ti- 
tle The United States at War the Library 
of Congress has issued a pamphlet which 
furnishes condensed information concern- 
ing the war activities of the country. It 
characterizes briefly the organizations 
and activities concerned with war work, 
and refers to sources of more complete 
information. It should be at hand for 
every reference desk. Apply to the Li- 
brary of Congress. 
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BOOK SELECTION DEPARTMENT 


Elva L. Bascom, Chief 


This is selection of recent books chosen with special reference to the needs of 
the smaller libraries in Wisconsin. A limited number of reprints of these lists 
can be furnished to Wisconsin librarians wishing to keep a file for convenient 


reference. 


Correction. The price of Grosset & Dunlap’s Popular Copyright novels was in- 
correctly given in the May list. It should be 60c, not 50c. 


Philosophy and Ethics 


Atwood, A. W. How to get ahead. 
1917. 277p. Bobbs-Merrill $1.25 
net. 174 
Practical suggestions for saving and in- 
vesting, addressed to young men and women 
of small incomes who are willing to spend a 
little thought and sacrifice to get ahead. 
Style simple enough for any reader. 


Flournoy, Théodore. The philosophy 
of William James. 1917. 246p. 
Holt $1.30 net. 191 

“Admitted by many to be the best [study] 
that has been written and is now translated 
into English by two men who personally 
and professionally are especially well fitted 
to be just both to James and to Professor 

Flournoy [of the University of Geneva]. 

It reminds us of the work of James 
himself in its very readable character.’”— 

Boston Transcript. 


Hall, Bolton. Thrift. 1916. 247p. 
Huebsch $1 net. 174 
A sensible view of the subject, not advo- 
eating penury but a judicious saving and 
spending of money that one may gain the 
most from life. The application is made to 
the nation as well as the individual. Differs 
considerably in content, and wholly in style, 
from Atwood (above). 


James, William. On vital reserve. 
1916. 78p. Holt 50c net. 150 
The first essay, “The energies of men,” is 
reprinted from the American Magazine, Octo- 
ber 1907. The second, “The gospel of re- 
laxation,” reprinted from Talks to teachers 
on psychology has helped thousands of read- 
ers. In this little volume, uniform with 
Habit, it should reach many more. 


Luccock, H. E. Five-minute shop talks. 
1916. 176p. Revell $1 net. 170 
These thirty-two noon addresses to shop 


workers are good examples of this most 
difficult of all kinds of talks—pointed, in- 
teresting, short, meaty, but not sensational, 
patronizing or preachy. They should inter- 
est working men and boys, and even women. 


Parsons, M. P., comp. Selected articles 
on non-resistance (Abridged de- 
baters’ hand-book series). 1916. 
93p. Wilson 35c net. 172 or 374 

Good brief, bibliography and selection of 
material on non-resistance, based on the 
question “that the principle of non-resist- 
ance should govern the foreign policy of 
the United States.” 


Patriotism 


Rinehart, Mrs. M. R. The altar of 
freedom. 1917. 48p. Houghton 
50c net. 172 or 940.913 
Stirring and affecting appeal of a patri- 
otic woman, who has seen the effects of the 
war at close range and who is sending a 
son to France, to all the mothers of Amer- 
ica to offer their sons on “the altar of free- 
dom.” Article in the Saturday Evening Post 
April 21, but more usabie in this little book 
form. 


Wilson, Woodrow. Why we are at war. 
1917. 79p. Harper 50c net. 
940.913 
Contains the president’s messages to Con- 
gress and to the country delivered between 
January and April 1917. 


Wisconsin Memorial Day Annual, 1917. 
69p. State Sup’t of Public In- 
struction, Madison, free. 172 

This year’s annual is devoted to the sub-. 
ject of patriotism. It contains articles and 
pcems on patriotism in the Civil War and 
in the Spanish-American War, and general 
articles on patriotic movements of the pres- 
ent time. 
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Religion 


Gordon, G. A. Aspects of the infinite 
mystery. 1916. 356p. Houghton 
$1.50 net. 230 

Twelve addresses, given at the Old South 

Church, Boston, which have a more intimate 
and personal touch than any of Dr. Gor- 
don’s earlier work—making a sort of spir- 
itual biography, in which the now aging 
minister, retaining his fine idealism and un- 
shaken faith, makes his ‘“‘confession of faith” 
and, in a way, answers the question, “How 
does the great mystery look in the late 
afternoon of a laborious day?” 


Holmes, J. H. Religion for to-day. 
1917. 335p. Dodd $1.50 net. 
252 
Sermons in the Church of the Messiah 
(Unitarian), Brooklyn, in which the basic 
idea is “the new religion’—a scientific re- 
ligion which “will mean the end of all big- 
otry and dogmatism”; a moral religion, 
“dominated by the ethical as contrasted with 
the theological point of view”; “a religion 
of social, as contrasted with individual, mor- 
ality”; a universal religion, without differ- 
ences of form and without sects. 


Jowett, J. H. The whole armour of 
God. 1916. 265p. Revell $1.35 
net. 252 

Short sermons by the minister of the Fifth 

Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York 

City. They make a timely use of war 

phrases and lessons in their remarkably 

clear, practical and yet inspiring exposition 
of texts which refer to the Christian con- 
flict. 


Kent, C. F. The social teachings of 
the prophets and Jesus. 1917. 
364p. Scribner $1.50 net. 220 

Presents the men of the Bible from the 
viewpoint of their social teachings and ideals 

—economic, domestic, political, national, 

missionary, social service, etc. Half the 

book is given to the social ideals of Jesus 
and his followers. Contructive, clear, read- 
able, and should be of wide interest. 


Mabie, H. W. Fruits of the spirit. 
1917. 3826p. Dodd $1.25 net. 

204 

Religious essays which have appeared in 
the Outlook during the past fifteen years, 
gathered together “to perpetuate the potent 
influence they are known to have exerted 
upon the conduct and thought of many peo- 
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ple.’ Lyman Abbott writes a brief tribute 
to the life of his friend and co-worker. 


McComb, Samuel. The new life. 1917. 
84p. Harper 50c net. 248 
Helpful thoughts on the life which does 
not concentrate on a@ part but broadens out 
until it takes in the whole. Deals with con- 
version, regeneration, the power of the “new 
life,” the attainment of the Christ ideal, and 
the outward results of the “new life.” 


Civic and Social Problems 


Barnett, G. E., & McCabe, D. A. Me- 
diation, investigation and arbitra- 
tion in industrial disputes. 1916. 
208p. Appleton $1.25 net. 331.1 

The work of an authority, based on a re- 
port to the United States Commission on In- 
dustrial Relations. ‘The best available dis- 
cussion in English’ and useful for debates. 


Gibbs, W. S. The minimum cost of liv- 
ing. 1917. 9383p. Macmillan $1 
net. 331.8 


A systematic record of family expendi- 
tures in a typical group of families in New 
York City, made by the New York Associa- 
tion for Improving the Condition of the Poor 
during the last two years. Since rise in 
prices has greatly lessened the practical 
value of the older works on standards of 
living aud family budgets, this is very wel- 
come to students and social workers. 


Lewis, B. G. The offender (Modern 
science series). 1917. 382p. il- 
lus. Harper $2 net. 364 
The Commissioner of Correction of New 
York City here considers, in part 1, all 
phases of the offender’s relation to society 
(court, probation and parole, indeterminate 
sentence, institutions, prison work, industrial 
training, etc.), and, in part 2, studies the 
preventicn of crime. Seven appendixes give 
more technical data, and the fourteen illus- 
trations are mainly reproductions of peniten- 
tiary and detention home floor-plans. An 
excellent book for the student of prison re- 
form. 


McPherson, T. F. How the world 
makes its living. 1916. 4365p. 
Century $2 net. 330 

Clear, adequate exposition of the eco- 
nomic processes which have’ gradually 
grown out of human relations, forming an 
excellent elementary economics _ treatise, 
though not wholly complete. Good for read- 
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ers who wish an easy and yet informing 
text. 


Miller, Mrs. A. D. Women are people. 
1917. 98p. Doran 75c net. 
324.3 
Clever verses reflecting the author’s ex- 
perience in suffrage campaigns and in talk- 
ing with “antis,” legislators, and other men. 
Companion to Are women people? 


Richmond, M. E. Social diagnosis. 
1917. 511p. Russell Sage Founda- 
tion $2 net. 361 

According to practical social workers, this 
book supplants all its predecessors and will 
be the sole guide for years to come, at 
least for ‘“‘case work.” It is based on many 
years of first-hand experience in charitable 
work in New York City, and covers. the 
whole field. Every social worker in towns 
of 10,000 should either own it or be able 
to consult it in the library. 


Politics and Government 


Flowers, Montaville. The Japanese 
conquest of American opinion. 
1917. 272p. Doran $1.50 net. 

327 or 915.2 
“Every library which has Kawakami’s 
and Gulick’s and Millis’ books should have 
this, and every person who reads any one 
of the others may be advised, without preju- 
dice, to read this also. Mr. Flowers frankly, 
avowedly and with conviction takes the 
negative in what may be considered a de- 
bate between himself and the ‘propagandists’ 
whom he attacks by name, individually and 
collectively. His plea is for Amer- 
ica first, for what he conceives to be the 
rights and the best interests of those who 
are today and those whom he would in the 
future have be Americans.” 


Hungerford, Edward. The _ railroad 
problem. 1917. 265p. illus. Mc- 
Clurg $1.50 net. 385 

Presents from the viewpoint of a symvw 
pathizer the present plight of the railroads, 
discussing labor, organized and unorganized, 
the railroad in relation to national defense, 
the competition of the motor car, etc. Pop- 
ular articles, partly reprinted from maga- 
zines. 


Steiner, J. F. The Japanese invasion. 
1917. 2311p. McClurg $1.25 net. 
325 


“A straightforward, scientific, unpreju- 
diced, conservative analysis of the Japanese 
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problem in the United States. The author, 
who taught in Japan seven years, bases his 
conclusions on evidence, and gives the evi- 
dence. Perhaps the most important points 
in the inquiry are those in which he consid- 
ers the question whether the Japanese are 
‘assimilable,’ a question which he answers 
in the negative. Should be in every library 
which attempts to provide material for seri- 
ous study of current problems.” 


Army and Navy 


Batchelder, Roger. Watching and wait- 
ing on the border. 1917. 22I1p. 
Houghton $1.25 net. 355 

The lively account of a National Guards- 
man of the watching and waiting period on 
the Texas border last summer. He is not 
at all complimentary of the attitude of the 

Texans toward the guardsmen nor does he 

hesitate to criticize the system which al- 

lowed the army to face the Mexican situa- 
tion unprepared. 


Smith, J. S. Trench warfare. i917. 
144p. Dutton $1.50 net. 355 
Details of the building, holding and tak~ 
ing of trenches, by a Canada-enlisted Amer- 
ican who won his commission in Flanders, 
and, attached to a famous British regiment, 
has witnessed the development of trench- 
fighting. 


Science and Nature 


Blanchan, Neltje. Birds worth know- 
‘ing (Little nature library; Worth 
Knowing series). 1917. 257p. il- 
lus. Doubleday $1.60 net. 598.2 

A selection of material from the author’s 
four books on birds, giving very readable 
descriptions of the most popular birds. The 
forty-eight colored illustrations are not suf- 
ficient to place the book in the front rank 
for identification purposes, but it is good 
as a supplemental volume. Other volumes 

in this new series, which aim to meet a 

need between the more detailed works in the 

“Nature library” and the compact manuals 

in the “Pocket nature guides,” are: Blan- 

chan-Dickinson, Flowers worth knowing; 

Weed, Butterflies worth knowing; Rogers, 


Trees worth knowing. None supersedes the - 


standard identification manuals, but all are 
useful for supplementary reading. 


Dixon, Royal, & Fitch, F. E. The hu- 
man side of trees. 1917. 199p. 


illus. Stokes $1.60 net. 582 
Attempts to show that trees have many 
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human attributes, that “these noble forest 
giants are living, thinking creatures, with 
definite habits of life, efficient business metb- 
ods, and characters often more to be ad- 
mired than the men who chop them down.” 
Despite this unscientific attitude, the book 
gives a good idea, in very readable style, of 
the wide variety of tree life and uses and 
something of tree culture. 


Fabre, J. H. The life of the grasshop- 
per; tr. by A. T. de Mattos. 1917. 
453p. Dodd $1.50 net. 595.7 

Another collection of M. Fabre’s fascina- 
ting insect essays, containing some of th2 
most famous ones. Eleven of the twenty 
were contained in Social life in the insect 

world, translated by Miall (Century 1912). 


Homans, J. E. First principles of elec- 
tricity. 1916. 248p. illus. Sully 

$1 net. 537 
Treats the fundamental principles in suf- 
ficiently thorough manner to give the reader 
a good basic knowledge. Midway between 
an A-B-C introduction and a college text. 


Keeler, H. L. The wayside flowers of 
summer. 1917. 288p. illus. 
Scribner $1.35 net. 580 

Descriptions of the one hundred and more 
northern plants “that the wayfarer, starting 
out on his summer vacation, will most likely 
meet if he goes on foot the ones 
that are part and parcel of summer life.” 

A pleasing companion to Our early wild 

flowers, with good illustrations. 


Inventions; Engineering 


Putnam, G. R. Lighthouses and light- 
ships of the United States. 1917. 
308p. illus. Houghton $2 net. 

627.9 

An interesting book though the author 
has made little of the story side of the sub- 
ject. It contains information as to the his- 
tory, construction, equipment, etc., of the 
more important lighthouses and lightships 
of the coasts, Great Lakes, and rivers. The 
life of the keepers is touched on and there 
is a chapter on famous lighthouses of other 
countries.: The author is United States 

Commissioner of Lighthouses. 


Towers, W. K. Masters of space. 1917. 
3801p. illus. Harper $1.25 net. 
654 


Readable accounts of how space has been 
conquered—by signaling, telegraphing, ca- 
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bling. telephoning, and wireless. Gives the 
developments of each invention in greater 
fulness than the books on miscellaneous 
inventions. Simply enough written for boys. 


Turner, C.C. Aircraft of to-day. 1917. 
3810p. illus. Lippincott $1.50 net. 
629.1 
. The best book for the small library, hav- 
ing good accounts of the aircraft used in the 
war and of flying experiences, as well as 
historical chapters. An appendix gives 
world records, aeronautical terms, tables 
and bibliography. 


Hygiene and Medicine 


Chapin, C. V. How to avoid infection 
(Harvard health talks). 1917. 
88p. Harvard univ. press 50c net. 

614.4 


Admirably practical and concise statement 
of the modes of infection and how a per- 
son or community may avoid them. By 
the author of Sources and modes of infec- 
tion. 


Christian, Eugene. Eat and be well. 
1916. 1383p. Knopf $1 net. 
613.2 
Gives curative and remedial menus for 
different diseases during the four seasons, 
advice for various types of workers and 
concerning special diets for different ages, 
hot and cold-weather menus, recipes, etc. 
Based on twenty years’ experience in pre- 
scribing for “thousands of people in every 
walk of life from infancy to old age.” 


Kober, G. M., & Hanson, W. C., eds. 
Diseases of occupation and voca- 
tional hygiene. 1916. 918p. il- 
lus. Blakiston $8 net. 613.6 

All Wisconsin librarians should know of 
this very important book whether or not it 

is a possible purchase at present. “It is a 

storehouse of knowledge and will be im- 

mensely useful to the teacher of economics 

and sociology, to the business man, and to 
insurance officials, as well as to those in 
charge of public health work or the care 
of the sick. It deserves a place in every 
college or public library.”—Carl Kelsey, 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Lee, R. I. Health and disease. 1917. 
3878p. Little $1.75 net. 613 
Supplements admirably the manuals on 
personal and public hygiene, presenting the 
subjects pertaining to health and disease 
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from the standpoint of science but in a 
style suited to the average reader. The au- 
ther, professor of hygiene at Harvard, 
carefully points out that “the intelligent 
layman should be allowed to share not only 
in medical knowledge but also in medical 
ignorance.” 


Agriculture 


Fletcher, S. W. Strawberry-growing 
(Rural science series). 1917. 
325p. illus. Macmillan $1.75 net. 

634 

Comprehensive manual, covering the grow- 
ing, picking, packing, marketing, cost of 
production, yields, profits, methods of prop- 
agation and renewal, diseases and varieties. 


Gilbert, A. W. The potato (Rural 
science series). 1917. 318p. il- 

lus. Macmillan $1.50 net. 635 
Excellent systematic treatise for the spec- 
ialist or the intelligent farmer who wishes 
a banner crop, written by New York State 
College of Agriculture (Cornell) professors. 


Washburn, R. M. Productive dairy- 
ing (Lippincott’s farm manuals). 
1917. 432p. illus. $1.75 net. 

637 
Important addition to this series, which 
the dairy-farmer will find very valuable. 

Discusses breeds and breeding, diseases, 

housing, dairy management, and all details 

of the dairying business. 


Home Economics 


Fish, A. Z American Red Cross text 
book on home dietetics. 1917. 
118p. Blakiston $1 net. 641 

A primer on dietetics, discussing the food 
constituents, digestion, fuel value, bill-of- 
fare making, serving and food for special 
diets, and giving recipes. 


Kittredge, M. H. The home and its 
management. 1917. 385p. Cen- 
tury $1.50 net. 640 

“A simple, popular and very useful vol- 
ume on the choice, the care and the cost of 
the home, and the various activities thay 
belong to the housewife. Presumably writ< 
ten as a textbook for young girls of the 
poorer class, it contains useful suggestions 
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for the older housekeeper and should prove 
specially valuable for the visiting house- 
keeper and the social worker.” 


Rose, Mrs. M. S. Feeding the family. 
1916. 449p. illus. Macmillan 
$2.10 net. 613.2 

If the intelligent housewife could have 
but one book on food and diet, this is the 
best. It covers the whole field with suffi- 
cient thoroughness to be practically useful, 
is scientifically accurate and yet not tech- 
nical. Gives special dietaries for children 
of different ages, adults, the aged and the 
sick. Author is a teacher at Teachers’ Col- 
lege, and author of two of the best bulle- 
tins on food for children. 


Stern, Frances & Spitz, G. T. Food for 
the worker. 1917. 1311p. Whit- 
comb $1 net. 641 

The best of all the books which aim to 
help the visiting housekeeper or social 

worker in the solution of the problem of a 

good diet on a workingman’s wages. Dis- 

cusses ‘food requirements, planning menus, 
wages and food, gives values of cooked 

foods in daily menus for seven weeks, 120 

recipes, costs of supplies, “ete. Useful for 

any careful housewife. 


Handicrafts 


Gill, A. A. Practical basketry. 1916. 
167p. illus. McKay $1 net. 689 
Directions for making reed baskets, spe- 
cially suited to a children’s class. Good il- 
lustrations. Simpler than Blanchard’s Bas- 
ketry book. 


Hall, H. J., & Buck, M. M. C. Handi- 
crafts for the handicapped. 1916. 
155p. illus. Moffat $1.50 net. 

680 
The product of practical experience in de- 
signing tools and work for the patients in 
hospitals and sanatoriums. Most of the 
same crafts are, however, popular with 
well people—basketry, weaving, bookbind- 
ing, pottery-making—and both descriptions 
and illustrations make it a practical book 
for library cireulation. 


Klickmann, Flora, ed. Beautiful crochet 
on household linen. 1917. 114p. 
illus. Stokes 75c net. 646 

More directions for filet mesh crochet, 
edgings, Irish crochet guimpes, curtains, etc. 
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Business 


Fisk, J. W. Retail selling (Harper’s 
retail business’ series). 1916. 
335p. illus. Harper $1 net. 658 

The best of recent books for the average 
storekeeper, even in the small store, written 
by Lord & Taylor’s director of selling ser- 
vice. Analyzes the selling field, competition, 
organization, store and stock arrangement, 
attraction of customers, the salesman’s per- 
sonality and work, and training and gen- 
eral supervision of the selling force. 


Jones, E. D. The administration of in- 
dustrial enterprises. 1916. 442p. 
illus. Longmans $2 net. 658 

“An exceedingly valuable book, giving an 
idea of just what has been going on recently 
in industrial enterprises’’—a revolution from 
the old idea of cheap wages, time-clocks 
and long hours to the new one of industry 
based on human values. Considers build. 
ings and equipment, advertising and selling, 
methods of collection, cost accounting, credit, 
labor problem and market wages, fatigue, 
housing, welfare work, -etc. Good bibliog- 
raphies with each chapter. 


Sports and Amusements 


Clark, B. H. How to produce amateur 
plays. 1917. 144p. illus. Little 
$1.50 net. 792 

Practical work for teacher or student of 
dramatics, discussing choice of play and 
cast, rehearsing, stage, lighting, scenery 
and costumes. Selective lists of amateur 
plays, old and contemporary, with symbols 
to aid in selection (17p.) 


Fordyce, C. P. Touring afoot (Out- 
ing handbooks). 1916. 167p. 
Outing 80c net. 796 

A guide for the man who wishes to walk 
for his outing, whether “road tramping” or 

“forest cruising.’’ Clothes, the regulation of 

the step or stride, map-reading, packs and 

packing, shelters, beds, food—all the essen- 
tials to comfort and success are covered 
by an experienced walker. 


Johnsen, J. E. comp. Selected articles 
on athletics (Abridged debaters’ 
handbook series). 1917. 103p. 
Wilson 35c net. 371.74 or 374 

Brief references and material for discus- 
sion of the question as to whether our pres- 
ent system of interschool and intercollegiate 
athletics is detrimental and should be re- 
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placed by universal athletics under educa- 
tional control. 


Pinkerton, K. G. Woodcraft for wo- 
men (Outing handbooks). 1916. 
174p. Outing 80c net. 796 

The actual needs and little luxuries which 

@ woman experienced in the north woods 

has found worth buying, packing and por- 

taging, and the activities and courtesies of 


. camp-life, are well presented. 


Literature 


Bangs, J. K. Half-hours with the Idiot. 
1917. 156p. Little $1.25 net. 

817 

“The Idiot” gives his ideas as to a 

standardized residence for ambassadors, the 

relative fame of men and women, the ad- 

vantages or otherwise of the income tax, 
the prospects for doctors, etc. 


Boyd, E. A. The contemporary drama 
of Ireland (Contemporary drama 
series). 1917. 225p. Little $1.25 
net. 891.62 

A spirited study of the Irish dramatic 
movement: the Irish Literary Theatre, Irish 

National Theatre, Ulster Literary Theatre, 

Martyn, Lady Gregory, Yeats, Synge, and 

later playwrights. Bibliographical appen- 

dix (10p.). 


Browneli, W. C. Standards. 1917. 
151p. Scribner $1 net. 801 
An appeal for the need of standards in 
literature and art, dealing with the public, 
the individual, taste, the inner life, modern 
art, and the cause of art and letters. A 
companion to Criticism, both for fairly edu- 
cated readers. 


Dickinson, T. H. The contemporary 
drama of England (Contemporary 
drama series). 1917. 303p. Lit- 
tle $1.25 net. 822 

A sincere and well-based study which any 
student of contemporary drama _ will find 
valuable. Has a list of playwrights and 
their plays with dates of writing and pro- 
duction, and a classed bibliography of books 
and magazine articles (38p.). 


Heine, Heinrich. Poems; translated by 
Louis Untermeyer. 1917. 288p. 
Holt $2 net. 831 

Translation, by an American poet, of 325 
of Heine’s poems, selected “to show Heine’s 
lyrical power not only at its best but at its 
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most characteristic.” According to an au- 
thority, both the choice and the translation 
are excellent, also the criticai introduction. 


Kennedy, C. R. The rib of the man. 

1917. 188p. Harper $1.30 net. 

822 

A curious, symbolic play in which the 

author’s convictions about the justness of 

war and the place of women are vigorously 

but unpleasantly presented. “He envelops 

the issues in such allegorical vagueness that 
realistic standards are inapplicable.” 


Neilson, W. A. Burns: how to know 

him. 1917. 332p. Bobbs $1.50 

net. 821 

An excellent introduction to Burns, giv- 

ing a very sympathetic yet just view, both 

in the biographical and analytical sections. 

Author is professor of English in Harvard 
University. 


Parker, L. N. The aristocrat. 1917. 
104p. Lane $1 net. 822 
Interesting but not important play, hav- 
ing some of the qualities of Disraeli. The 
time is the early days of the French Revo- 
lution, the actors loyal subjects of the king 
and the revolutionists. 


Scott, Dixon. Men of letters. 1917. 
3806p. Doran $2 net. 820.4 
Journalistic literary studies, largely of 
contemporary Englishmen: Shaw, Barrie, 
James, Wells, Bennett, Barker, Stanley 
Houghton, Beerbohm, Chesterton, Masefield, 
Rupert Brooke, etc. The work of a bril- 
liant young writer who died at the Dar- 
danelles, they are somewhat over-subtle and 
cocksure, but extremely interesting to peo- 
ple who know the work of the authors 
analyzed. 


Sherman, S. P. Matthew Arnold: how 
to know him. 1917. 326p. Bobbs 
$1.50 net. 824 

A good volume for any small library need- 

ing a separate work, giving “a distinct im- 

pression of Matthew Arnold as a person and 

a pretty clear concept of what he consid- 

ered it necessary to believe.” Like others 

in the series, extracts from his works, with 
explanations, take considerable space. 


“xX.” War poems. 1917. 98p. Dou- 
bleday 75c net. 821 
Poems on the war and its meaning to 
England by a well-known English writer 
who has given two sons to the war. They 
are forceful, convincing, and sometimes bit- 
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ter, counting the cost to bereaved fathers 
and mothers. 


History and Travei 


United States 

Mills, E. A. Your national parks. 
1917. 532p. illus. Houghton 
$2.50 net. 917.8 
A very readable as well as a complete 
and authoritative guide to our national 
parks. There is a valuable section compiled 
by Mr. L. F. Schmeckebier of the Interior 
Department, which gives railway connections 
and rates, auto routes, camps and hotels, and 
principal points of interest. More inclusive 
than Muir’s Our national parks, and more 

of the guidebook type. 


Europe 

Hazen, C. D. Modern European his- 
tory (American historical series). 
1917. 650p. illus. maps. Holt 
$1.75 net. 940.9 
A college textbook in the same series as 
the author’s Europe since 1815, from which 
some of its content is drawn, and having 
the same excellent qualities. The struggle 
for liberty—‘“the warp and woof” of mod- 
ern European history—and its vicissitudes 
are presented with proper perspective, clear~ 

ness of style and accuracy of fact. 


Jerrold, Laurence. France: her people 
and her spirit (Problems of the 
nations). 1916. 398p. Bobbs- 
Merrill $1.50 net. 914.4 

An analysis of the French people in the 
light of her spirit in the present war by 
an English journalist who has spent many 
years in the country. It deals with govern- 
ment, church literdture, etc., and the men 
and women who have made modern France 

in art as well as politically. There is a 

classed and annotated bibliography (7p.). 

First published in fine binding at $3. 


Smith, T. F. A. The soul of Germany. 
1915. 356p. Doran $1.25 net. 
914.3 
A study of German life by an Englishman 
who as a teacher in Bavaria for twelve 
years and a frequent traveler through the 
two empires speaks with a larger fund of 
intimate knowledge than most writers. In 
home and school life, in educational and 
cultural matters, in the “aristocracy of the 
army,” he finds reasons for the differences 
between the Germans and the French and 
English that the war is bringing out. 
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European War 


Bowser, Thekla. Britain’s civilian vol- 
unteers. 1917. 236p. illus. Mof- 
fat $1.50 net. 940.913 
Tells of the fcrmation and work of the 
British Voluntary Aid Detachments in car- 
ing for wounded soldiers in England and in 
France, and has a chapter on Canadian 
V. A. D. work. This work of self-sacrificing 
English citizens could be a model for a sim- 
ilar organization in America. 


Curtin, D. T. The land of deepening 
shadow. 1917. 337p. Doran 
$1.50 net. 940.913 

A popularly written study of German 
conditions and spirit by an American cor- 
respondent of the Northcliffe papers, who 
was in Germany as late as January. No 
one has pointed out so clearly the wonder- 
ful unity of the people in the prosecution 
of the war and the government’s method of 
securing and maintaining it. 


Kellogg, Mrs. Charlotte. Women of 
Belgium. 1917. 210p. Funk $1 
net. 940.9123 
An interesting account of the efficient, 
well organized work the Belgian women 
have done under the “C. R. B.,” in feeding 
the millions of destitute, caring for home- 
less children and young mothers, furnishing 
paying work for women whose home occu- 
pations were gone, etc. By the only woman 
on the commission, the wife of Prof. V. S. 
Kellogg, of Stanford University, in charge 
of the food distribution in Belgium. 


Koenig, Paul. ‘Voyage of the Deutsch- 

land. 1916. 247p. Hearst $1.25 

net. 940.913 

A modest account of the Deutschland's 

famous trip from Bremen to Baltimore and 

return, showing clearly the purpose of the 

voyage, the spirit of the captain and crew, 

and the methods of under-sea travel. Boys 
will like it. 


Millet, Philippe. Comrades in arms. 
1916. 252p. Doran $1 net. 
940.913 
A French officer of varied experience in 
the war here writes of “certain figures. 
grave or gay by turns”, which stood out in 
relief during his attachment to a British 
division as “liaison-officer.” The’ short 
sketches form a brilliant anc sympathetic 
study of the distinctive features of the Brit- 
ish officer and private. 
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A sunny subaltern: Billy’s letters from 
Flanders. 1916. 158p. Doran $1 
net. 940.913 

The charming letters to his mother of nz 
nice Canadian boy-officer who trained at 

Aldershot three months, then went to the 

French trenches, fought bravely with his 

Canadian battalion, was wounded and sent 

back to England. They show a _ sunny, 

wholesome nature, a well disciplined mind, 
and a loving heart. 


War flying. 1917. 117p. Houghton 
$1 net. 940.913 
Lively letters home of an English boy- 
pilot who is flying in France, with a pre- 
liminary account of his training for the ser- 
vice. 


Williams, A. R. In the claws of the 

German eagle. 1917. 273p. Dut- 

ton $1.50 net. 940.913 

A very readable and quite humorous ac. 

count of a young American’s adventures and 

narrow escapes in Belgium, “on foot and 

with the German army,” and “with the war 

photographers in Belgium,” and the story of 

the part he played in an Anglo-French war 
romance. Reprinted from the Outlook. 


Asia 

Gibbons, Mrs. H. D. The red rugs of 
Tarsus. 1917. 194p. Century 
$1.25 net. 915.6 
An account of the Armenian massacre of 
1909 in Tarsus, by a Philadelphia woman 
who, with her husband (author of The new 
map of Eurepe), was connected with the 
American mission school. They are in the 
form of letters to her mother, and are very 

personal and vivid. 


Biography 


Coolidge, L. A. The life of Ulysses S. 
Grant (American statesmen se- 
ries). 1917. 596p. Houghton $2 
net 921 

An entertaining biography, strong on his 

personal and civil life, but weak on the mil- 

itary period. The author has had access to 

considerable unpublished material. 


Dilnot, Frank. Lloyd-George — the 
man and his story. 1917. 314p. 
Harper $1.35 net. 921 

A popular, sympathetic account of the 
life and work of the most powerful man in 

England in the present crisis, written by a 
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journalist who has known him from the 
days when he was a “young political free- 
lance.” 


Siosson, E. E. Six .major prophets. 

1917. 310p. Little $1.50 net. 920 

A companion to the author’s Major proph- 

ets of today, presenting Shaw, Wells, Ches- 

terton, Schiller, John Dewey, Eucken. En- 
larged from articles in the Independent. 


Marcosson, [. EF. Leonard Wood: 

prophet of preparedness. 1917. 

92p. Lane 75c net. 921 

A brief, readable story of the main events 

of General Wood’s life, from his first army 

experience in the Geronimo campaign to his 
recent work for national defense. 


Fiction 


Bacheller, Irving. The light in the 
clearing. 1917. 414p. Bobbs- 
Merrill $1.50 net. 

Pleasant tale of homely country life in 
western New York in the 40’s, as seen 
through the eyes of a boy growing into man- 
hood. The continual exaltation of com- 
monplace virtues makes it a wholesome but 
somewhat tiresome story. 


tyre, Lawrence, pseud. The Ameri- 
can ambassador. 1917. 3901p. 
Seribner $1.35 net. 

Story of an American embassy in a Eu- 
ropean capital, the identity of which is well 
disguised. Pictures difficulties met with by 
an ambassador in a country whose language 
and customs he does not know. There is a 
rather obvious and awkwardly handled plot, 
combining love and political intrigue. Au- 
thor is said to be a diplomat. 


Chambers, R. W. The dark _ star. 
1917. 421p. Appleton $1.50 net. 
Presents cleverly the amazing and far- 
reaching work done by European spies. A 
nice young American girl and artist are 
slowly drawn into an international struggle 
for some priceless papers, and the fairly 
sensational climax comes in Paris the morn- 
ing war is declared. 


Cutler, Robert. 
1917. 322p. 
net. 

Story of young love im a setting of ex- 
elusive Boston society. The latter furnizhes 
a different atmosphere from Judge Grant’s 
novels, and one more pleasing to the aver- 


Louisburg Sauare 
Macmillan $1.50 
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age novel-reader. Interesting though not 
entirely convincing, and full of promise for 
the future of the young author. 


Laviess, M. T. Out of a clear sky. 
1917. 156p. Harper $1 net. 

A young Belgian princess finds herself 
alone in a Tennessee forest, in her endeavor 
to escape a designing uncle’s plan to marry 
her to a German prince. In an entertain- 
ing but highly improbable manner she meets 
and is wooed by a wealthy young southerner. 


Gerouid, G. H. Peter Sanders, retired. 
1917. 338p. Seribner $1.50 net. 

A notorious New York gambler, when his 
place is shut down, travels extensively un- 
der an assumed name and_=e gradually, 
through contact with many people, changes 
his point of view, and comes back to the 
United States a different man. Interest lies 
wholly in this change, there being no plot. 


Hi?l, Marion. MecAllister’s Grove. 
1917. 3818p. Appleton $1.40 net. 
Pretty romance of a young girl who fool- 
ishlv buys a run-down orange grove in 
Florida, which an efficient young English 
owner of a neighboring grove insists on help- 
ing to improve. 


Lefevre, Edwin. To the Iest penny. 
1917. 314p. Harper $1.35 net. 

A young college man suddenly finds him- 
self worse than penniless, answers an upn- 
usual advertisement, and as a result goes to 
an automobile factory in Dayton. Ohio. His 
first few months’ experience under the re- 
markable director, who employs’ unique 
methods to find out what he is fitted for, 
are interestingly told. Slight plot. 


Locke, W. J. The red planet. 1917. 
349p. Lane $1.50 net. 

A romantic story of the’ war, in which 
the chief figure is a young Englishman who, 
hounded by memories of dishonorable con- 
duct at home, fights recklessly and returns 
with a V. C., but blinded. Very well done 
and will doubtless be very popular. 


Lowndes, Mrs. Belloc. Lilla: a part of 
her life. 1917. 3838p. Doran 


$1.35 met. 
Another absorbing story based on war’s 
vicissitudes. On his return to England 


after being wounded and reported missing 
for over a year, an Englishman finds his 
wife married to a stranger, and happy as 
she had never been before. The tragic sit- 
uation is treated with dignity, and the solu- 
tion the reader feels is inevitable. 
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Lynde, Francis. Stranded in Arcady. 
1917. 257p. Scribner $1.35 net. 
Lively tale involving a young man and 
girl, strangers to each other, who are drop- 
ped from an aeroplane four hundred miles 
from civilization in northern Canada. 


Rinehart, Mrs. M. R. Bab: a sub-deb. 
1917. 3650p. Doran $1.40 net. 

The daring, often very indiscreet and 
wholly misunderstood exploits of a board- 
ing-school girl at the romantic age of sev- 
enteen. With a débutante sister to over- 
shadow her, and supply her with discarded 
gowns, she bitterly calls herself a “sub-deb.” 


Seton, E. T. The preacher of Cedar 
Mountain. 1917. 426p. Double- 


day $1.35 net. 

Story of a young Irish boy reared in an 
ungodly little Ontario town, who is con- 
verted and becomes a missionary preacher 
in the Black Hills. His development in 


character is largely due to an unusual girl 
who guides him through many failures 
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and discouragements to suecess. Not unlike 
Harold Bell Wright’s stories but less senti- 
mental. 


little .world 
Lane $1.25 


George. A 
1917. 4038p. 


Stevenson. 
apart. 
net. 

A delightful picture of small-town life in 

England in the Victorian period. Though 


~ there is enough action to hold the interest, 


yet there is plenty of time to grow ac- 
quainted with the dreamy vicar, his family 
and his parishioners. Some very good char- 
acter portraiture. 


The 
1917. 


wanderer on a 
3805p. 


Wherry, Edith. 
thousand hills. 
$1.40 net. 

A ez200d picture of Chinese life is given 
in this painful but convincing story of an 
English boy who is found by an educated 
Chinese woman and reared and educated as 
a Chinaman. As a young man he learns he 
is an alien, and, unable to adapt himseif 
to the situation, becomes a fanatic. 


Lane 





